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WAKHAN or KIHAK. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRIBES. 


The people of this country call themselves Téjiks; that is, some of these 
people in former times, owing to some occurrence, went and settled in Gohjal 
in the district of Hunza. 


Tribal divisions.—The well-known tribes of this country are as follows :— 
Khaibar-Kitar, Beg-Kitar, Husn-Kitar, Mirhiya-Kitar Tuchis. The remainder 
of the inhabitants are called vassals. A statement of the income of the Mir 
will be made later on, and the religion of these people will now be given. 


RELIGION. 


They are all Shias, and say that they follow the religion of Imam 
Jafir Sadiq. They profess belief in the transmigration of souls, and deny a 
heavenly existence, and say that when the soul leaves the body, it enters another 
body according to good or evil deeds done in this life; for instance, if a man's 
actions have been good, his soul enters the body of an amir or king or other 
exalted person, and if his life has been evil, he occupies the body of some poor 
person or animal; this transmigration of souls is heaven and hell, t. e., entering 
a good body is heaven, and an evil one hell. The foolish followers of this reli- 
gion say that “Hazrat Ali’* is God; the wise men amongst them do not 
outwardly proclaim this opinion, but say that, putting God out of the question, 
he was not even a prophet. But we do not know what these men really believe 
in their hearts; probably they tell lies, for concealment is one of the mainstays 
of their religion. It is said that women and religion should be kept hidden 
from the eyes of other men. Their belief is that the Kuran should not be 
acted on, because it was written by men. They do not fast. They say that 
when “ Hazrat Umar ’”’ lost his ass, he fasted, and that they have not lost their 
asses.. They are so against keeping fast that it is a law with them that if a 
Sunni ruler orders them to keep a fast, they must outwardly keep the fast, but 
secretly eat earth.t In this country these Shias, who are really of the sect of 
Ism4il,{ have a book called ‘‘ Kalém-i-Pir,’’ but they show it tonoone. I 
found out from a trustworthy man that this book contains the tenets of Ismail. 
Of these tenets he explained some, véz.—‘‘ You should keep your eyes blind, 2.e., 
not covet your neighbours’ goods; you should have your hand maimed, f.e., not 
extend your hand to others’ property ; you should make your feet lame, i.e., you 
should not go after what is forbidden, such as is laid down in this book. If any 
one’s horse or cattle comes into your crops, you must not drive them away, but 
leave them there and let them fill their bellies. In this life you should consider 
yourself dead.” In Wakhdn there is no wine, but in Hunza and Piniyal, in 
the territory of the Maharaja of Kashmfr, the people drink it openly. They 
do not look upon saying prayer asa divine command, but they say that if a 
man acts entirely up to the book called “ Kalém-i-Pir,”’ then prayer is a divine 
command for him (farz); but many old men say their prayers in the morning. 
Amongst them there is this difference, that the people of Chitral, of Yassin, 
and of Zebak, from fear of their Sunni rulers, say their prayers, but the 
people in the other districts do not do so. In their own homes they say the 
Sunnis are dogs and the Shias are asses, and tbat Muhammad and Aliare spiri- 
tual persons ; that they have followed the posterity of Ali, who are now spirits. 


Connection with Aga Khan,.—They look upon Mir Aga Khan, of Bombay, 
as their spiritual leader, and always put aside ,';th of their goods and their 
alms for him, and they call these goods their lord’s property (mal-i-sarkar). 
They entrust it to his representative (Calif), whom in this country they call the 
“Pir.” The abode of Aga Khan, z.e., Bombay, they look on as their Mecca.§ 
Whenever any one has been to Bombay, all the inhabitants round about 
come round bim and kiss his hands and feet, and look upon his body 





® Son-in-Jaw of Muhammad.— Trans, 

¢ ie. even eat carth rather than keep the fast.— Trans, 

~ Tewdil, son of Imam Jotir Sadig, who was a descendant of Ali.—TZrans. 

§ See Yule’s Marco Polo, chapter “On the Old Man of the Mountain.” — 7rans. 1 
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as blessed, and in his tribe he receives the title of I4ji. Every Thursday 
evening they collect together and recite the odes of Khwaja Ilafiz Shirazi 
Shams-ud-din Tabrizi, Abdul Rahman Jami, Naziri, Abdul Kadiy Bedil, and 
Shah Nasir-i-Khusrau Alvi with musical accompaniment until morning. At 
break of day they give some bread and cooked meat to the reciters and the 
representatives of the Califa, 


CEREMONIES ON THE Binru oF A SON. 


Ceremonies at births.—When a son is born in any one’s house, the 
father’s friends on hearing the news come in; those that live at a dis- 
tanee bring with them a sheep and baked bread, and come with their 
arms, and those who live near also come to the door of the child’s father, 
each with his weapon, and fire off a great many guns, and the child's 
father, according to his circumstances, kills sheep and prepares bread and 
feeds his guests. When they enter his house they hang all their arms on the 
pillars and walls of his house. When they have finished eating, they take 
the heads of the slaughtered sheep outside, and put them up as a mark and 
shoot at them. After this each one returns to his house, but the arms of cach 
one remains in the house of the child’s father, and when seven days have passed, 
he gives them back to their masters, and he himself keeps the arms of his 
relations and neighbours at his house, and docs not give them back. They 
do not give the child his mother’s milk until he is seven days old, but the milk 
of a cow mixed with butter; after seven days he drinks his mother’s milk, 
They will not eat anything from the hand of the woman until 40 days, because, 
according to the ideas of the inhabitants of Wakhén, it is unlawful to eat from 
her hand for 40 days. After that period, when she has performed her ablutions, 
she becomes puritied. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN WAKUHAN, 


Marriage ceremonies.—The father of the youth takes with him from his 
house enough stuff for a suit of clothes, a turban, a lungi, some small and large 
beads, and a slaughtered sheep, and goes to the house of the girl’s father; he 
gives the clothes and the sheep to the girl’s guardian or father, and says :— 
“My son has consented to marry; give me your daughter for him.” If 
he consents, they tie the above-mentioned beads on to the girl’s hand, and 
her father, according to his circumstances, gives the youth’s father either 
a choga or a sword or a gun for himself. The youth’s father then takes his 
leave, goes to his own house, and prepares for the marriage according 
to the promise which has been made between him and the girl’s father. 
The youth’s father takes with him 12 sorts of clothes, a gun with appurte- 
nances, powder and bullets, a horse with saddle, bridle and whip, for the right 
of drinking milk—which is a custom amongst them,—*a suit of camel’s hair 
cloth, a pair of Badakshani shoes, a small head cap, a large sheep, a large 
bullock or a yak, a necklace, and a pair of carrings, and accompanied by 20 or 30 
mounted men, he starts for the house of the girl’s father. When they reach 
the plain near the house, they put up the mark for the game of “ kabék,”’+ and 
whoever carries off the “ kabak” is given a complete suit of clothes by the 
youth’s father. After this all the mounted men, except the bridegroom, dis- 
mount and go towards the house of the girl’s father. A person comes from 
the house to receive them and welcome them, and the youth’s father gives him 
also a complete suit of clothes; this man takes all the articles required for 
the right of drinking milk, viz, the gun, camel’s hair clothes, horse and 
equipment, cap, shoes, earrings, necklace and sheep, from the bridegroom’s 
father and hands them over to the bride’s father. After this another person 
comes out and slaughters the bullock or yak brought by the bridegroom's 
father, and having received a new suit of clothes from him, returns. Then 
the father of the bride brings out a tray with some flour and some bread and 
butter for the bridegroom to cat. IJLaving come near, some one rubs some dry 








oe 


t Kabik is a gaine consisting in pulling a kind of pumpkin on a post and shouting at it when at full gullop, 
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flour on the forchead and face of the bridegroom, and presents him with the 
bread to eat. The bridegroom refuses, saying he docs not cat bread by himself. 
The bride’s father presents the bridegroom with a horse; then the Jatter eats o 
little of the bread, and they procecd towards the house of his father-in-law. 
The house has been whitened. with flour, and several persons stand at the door 
with dishes of dry flour in their hands, and they throw flour over the head 
and face of cvery one who enters the house of the bride’s father and repeat 
verses of welcome. After this the bridegroom’s father hands over to the bride’s 
father the 12 kinds of clothes, and then gives him bread to eat. After he has 
eaten, the bride’s father brings some water in a vessel, and over it is placed 
a kind of cotton cloth; then the representative of the Calif reads the marriage, 
and taking the above-mentioned water, gives it to the young bridegroom, 
and then sends it for the bride, and the cloth is given to the Calif’s representa- 
tive. They then take the bridegroom to the bride, but the women prevent 
their doing so, and will not allow them to goin. At length the bridegroom gives 
the women some clothes, or something else according to his circumstances, and he 
goes in to the bride. The women beat the drum (tom-tom) all night, and 
in the morning the bride’s father gives the bride the following things as a 
dowry :—5 to 12 quilts according to his circumstances, five felts, and jewels, 
coral and looking-glass, as far as he is able, necklace, earrings, a ewer, washing 
basin, cup, tea urn, different kinds of clothes, soap, some silk ;—all these 
things are put into the quilts, except the vessels and jewels, and a pot full of 
butter, the mouth of which is closed with flour; and to the bridegroom and his 
father he gives complete suits of clothes. Atter this a horse is brought out and 
the bride mounted upon it, and the father starts her off to the house of tlhe 
bridegroom. When the bridegroom has gone about a mile, he comes back to 
the house of his father-in-law, and salutes him with both hands, which in Wakhdn 
they call “khesh salaam;’’ he then receives a horse by way of a present 
from his father-in-law, and takes leave and goes and resides in his own house. 


On DEATH. 


Funeral ceremonies.—When any one dies, he is carried to burial and buried 
according to the customs of every country. The person who told me the 
following was a resident of Pahgish, a Wakhini. I did not myself sec the 
ceremonies, so he is responsible for the truth or falsehood of it:—On the day 
of a death they cook food, and whilst it is being cooked, the women every 
instant keep on reciting “ Bismillah pa-i-sahib zaman bismillah.” When the 
food is cooked, they place it on a tree that the birds may eat it. Asa sign of 
grief, they do not cook food in the house of the deceased for seven days in the 
case of a respectable, well-to-do person, and for three days for a poor person, 
but the kindred and relations of the heir (next-of-kin) bring cooked food from 
their houses for him. After the periods named have elapsed, food is cooked 
for all the people of the house; then they place a tray of the food before the 
Calif’s representative, and until he takes a piece and eats it, they do not 
touch the food. When he begins to eat, and places a piece in the mouth of the 
heir, the others commence eating ; they then prepare the wick for the lamp, and 
after a blessing has been said over it, it is lighted. Then the Calif’s represent- 
ative having takena “ribib’’* begins to play and recite poetry, and the other 
people keep on saying the words “ Bukra bukku, bukku, bukku ;’t and this goes 
on for half the night or more, and after this they disperse, and the heirs of 
the deceased give the Oalif’s representative, according to their circumstances, 
a cow, a horse, clothes, or something else. ‘The inheritance is equally divided 
amongst the sons; the daughters do not share in it. 


On LBARNING. 
Education.—The people of this country are chiefly unread, but occasion- 
ally educated men are met with. These persons do not care about learning 


© A atring inetrument.— Trane. 
t No explanation given of these meaningless words.— Trane. 
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Arabic, and no Arabic scholar is to be found in the whole of Wakhén; they 
only know Persian, and also read it. In the district of Sadashtardgh there 
are schools, and Syuds from Zebék come and teach the children. Persian 
is read in Wakhén without explanation. They are excessively fond of 
reading ‘“ ghazal” (odes) in this country, and old books of poetry are met with. 
The people on the border, owing to the propinquity of the Pamir and of 
Karghiz, know Turki and Karghizi, and owing to the nearness of Yarkhun, 
they know Kihakwar, which is the language of Kashgar, very well. They 
know nothing about the science of medicine. 


On HovssE-BUILDING. 


Houses.—The houses of Wakhdn are lofty and well built. In Sada they 
bring timber loaded on ponies and donkeys from the jungle of Chakrokuch,* 
which is on the confines of Wakhén and Yarkhiun, and distant from Sada 30 
English miles, and they makethe roofs of their houses from it. The form 
of the houses is as follows :—First, they make an entrance hall (deodait), as in 
the Punjab and Afghanistan, but a little larger ; after this they make a house 
for living in, the walls of which are of stone, and the roof like this :— 


(Sic in original, somewhat vague) 





and in the middle of the roof is a hole to let out the smoke. The house is of 
the shape as under :— 











ies 1d cece eres eer 


The ovens} of this country and of Zebék, and the houses also, are the same. 
‘The oven is not like those of Hindustan ; one side they leave open, which forms 


the stand for the pot, like a chuda in Hindustan; they put the pot upon it and 
cook their food. 





* Name of a forest on the way to Yurkund. 
+ Known by this name in Peshawar district; » Pushtu word.— Zrans; 
{ Tanir,— Trane, 
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The houses of these people, notwithstanding the great cold, are so warm 
that there is no necessity for putting on many clothes, for it makes one perspire. 


In the rooms marked 1, 2, and 3 blankets are spread, and they form the 
sleeping apartments. 


In No. 4are placed articles for food and drink, and it is near the oven; leaven, 
&c., is kept here. No. 5 is the cow-house and sbeep-pen. No. 6 is for the 
horses. No. 7 is the store-room for grass and fodder given to the cattle in the 
winter. No.8 is the entrance hall. No.9 is asmall room like the bigger ones ; 
when many guests come, the children of the house go into this small room, 
called in Wakhén “kunj.” No. 10 is a small room for storing grain, dried 
meat, kurt (curds), ghee, &o. No. 11 is the courtyard, large and roofed in. 
No. 12 is a place like a small “ minér’’ in which torches of a certain wood are 
burnt to light the house. This wood is regularly planted and grown; when fit to 
cut it is cut down and stored, after being rubbed over with the pounded seeds of 
linseed, called “ ulsi” in Hindi, and at night they set fire to it. No. 13 is the 
door out of the main house. No. 14 is the “ ktish-khana,” ¢.e., guest-room. From 
Kila-i-Panjah to Puttar, ¢.e¢., throughout all Sadashtar4gh, this is made, but 
from Kila-i-Panjah to the frontier it is not the custom to have it, or else they 
do not build it owing to scarcity of wood, because wood has to be brought from 
Chakrokiich, which is a long way off. The men of Sadashtaraégh, having no 
other wood for building, use willow and poplar timber for their houses. 


Hasits oF Hospita.iry. 


Hospitality —They are very hospttably inclined to their guests, and both 
night and day show no negligence in attending to his comfort according to their 
circumstances. They kill a sheep or goat for him, and when a guest enters the 
house of his host, the host's wife first takes a little flour and throws it on his 
forehead. If he is an acquaintance or man of the country, the woman kisses 
the face of the guest, and he kisses her hand; after this they first put before 
him beans or peas to eat, then bread and meat; then the young men of the vil- 
lage collect at the host’s house with drums, and the host himself taking one, 
they all commence to recite verses together :— 


“Welcome be to thee, oh! guest, 
We will treat thee to the best.” 


The guest remains as long as ever he has any inclination to do, and when 
he departs the host gives him a cow or horse, according to his means. But this 
gift is only for relations ; if the man is a stranger, they only give him 24 bours’ 
food and start him off. 


ON GIVING AND RECEIVING GIRLS IN MARRIAGE WITH FOREIGNERS. 


Intercourse with neighbouring countries.—Kinsmanship and relationship 
in Wakhdn may be explained as follows :—The first part, Sada Sarhad, is the 
portion from Baba Tangi to Mauza Sarhad. The people of this part, owing to 
the pears of the countries, are connected with, and related to, the people of 
the Mustuj Government in Yarkhin, and of the Yassin Government in War- 
shagém ; and, owing to their ancient intercourse and similar nationality, exchange 
girls in marriage with the people of Gohjél in the district of Hunza, or of 
Kunjit ;—for the people of Gohjél in Hunza are former inhabitants of Wakhan, 
and owing to the occurrence of some event or other, left this country and 
have long lived in the district of Gohjél in Hanza; up to the time of writing these 
lines, they speak the language of Wakhdn, although that of Hunza is different, 
and is called “ Boush-aski’’—thus they have not yet changed their language. 
The second part of Sada is Sadashtardgh, and the intercourse of the people with 
the men of Shikashim is as follows :—The people of Shikashim do not give their 
girls in marriage to the men of this district, because slaves are taken from 
the Wakhé&nis for the Mir of Faizabad, and the Shikashim people do not give 
slaves for him; the people of Sadashtarégh, however, give them their girls, but only 
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occasionally. I could find out nothing about the intercourse of Shigndn with 
Wakhan as to whether they exchange their girls or not. 


DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OF THE CLIMATE OF WAKHAN AND THE SOIL OF THE 
Country. 


Climate and soil.—In the valley of Wakhdn, which they call Kucha-i- 
Wakhan, the ground is generally level and in a few places elevated ; it lies along 
the bank of the Amu, and a great deal of snow falls; but owing to the force of 
the wind which usually blows, but on some days may, perhaps, sink, the snow is 
scattered. In places sand is blown on to the surface of the snow, and in conse- 
quence it becomes hard, or, in places where there are hollows, owing to the wind 
they become filled with snow, and thus the roads soon become clear ; the wind is 
very powerful, so that people can with difficulty travel to Sada-i-Sadashtarégh, for 
the sand renders a man’s eyes useless to him. The cold in this country is very 
great, and the whole of the rivers of Wakhan from the severity of the cold are 
frozen over, and horsemen can cross them. In Sada Sarhad trees do not grow 
owing to the great cold, and corn does not easily ripen. In Sadashtardgh, how- 
ever, the cold is not so intense—apricots, melons, and corn ripen. There is only 
onc harvest throughout Wakhdn,—never more; and I heard that in the spring 
there are many herbs and all kinds of flowers and a great deal of vegetation 
along the edge of the river, on which the cattle of the inhabitants graze. 


Hot springs——In the whole of Wakhdn there are two hot springs: one 
in Béba-i-Tangi, a little above the fort of Aost. It is so hot that one cannot 
take anything out of it; and they say that if rice is hung over it in a 
cloth, it will be cooked in an hour, No one can bathe in it, but probably 
they bathe outside it. The other spring is in Mouza Zing, about 3 
miles from Kila-i-Panjah, on the right of the river Ami. The Mir of Wa- 
khdin comes here for the purpose of bathing, and for this reason a wooden 
house has been built here. Every one who likes comes to bathe at this fountain ; 
no one is prevented. The people of Wakhan believe that bathing in it isa 
cure for every disease; the water of the spring smells of sulphur, and pro- 
bably near the source of this spring there is a sulphur mine. 


Geology.—I could not find out that there are any mines in Wakhén ; 
probably there are none in the country. The soil is generally pure earth, 
except in some places in Sadashtar4gh, where sand is mixed with it. In the 
neighbourhood of Mauza Patikh there are some “‘jheels” or marshes through 
which the road runs to Nirtis.* There is a great quantity of corn throughout 
the country; information about its ripening will be found above. 


Antiquities.—Relices of antiquity are not found in this country except 
between Warak and Kazi-dih, where there isa stone on the left bank of the 
Amu, which is known as the resting-place (nishastgah) of Hazrat Ali, and is 
greatly reverenced. 


PRODUCTION OF CoRN. 


Corn.—The corn of this country has been previously mentioned under 
the description of the climate, and that there is only one harvest in spring; 
also, that in Sada Sarhad, owing to the intense cold and elevated locality, corn 
does not ripen properly, but ripens well from Kila-i-Panjah to Patdr. I will now 
mention the different kinds of grain. Wheat, barley, millet, beans, mazhak,t+ 
peas. The wheaten bread from Kila-i-Panjah to the fronticr is of a blackish 
color, because a little of the wheat there remains unripened, and from Kila-i- 
Panjah to Pattr it is very white and fit for amirs to eat. The barley of this 
country is like ‘‘ the prophets’ barley ’{ of Jalundur, without a husk, and if one 
rubs the ears in the palm of the hand, it becomes as clean as wheat. It is very 





© or Nirsh (not plain).— Zrans, 


+ No explanation is given of this. It would appear that the wriler himeelf docs not know what it is, ae he 
explains the next word, but not this onc.—Zrans, ‘ 


t Jau-i-peghumberi.— Trans. 
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strengthening, so much so that 3lbs. of this barley is equal to 4lbs. of any 
other, so that the people of Wakhén only give a horse 3 scers of this barley, 
instead of 4 seers of other barley. Except these two kinds of grain, no other 
is used for bread, but they make porridge of them. As the country of Wakh4n is 
extensive, it is fit for a population of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, but now there 
are less than this number (the numbers will be given later) ; but consequently 
every cultivator has much grain which suffices well for his own wants, for 
payment of tax to the Mir, for expending on hospitality, and for paying his 
tithes to the Pir. It is quite sufficient for a year, and leaves him something 
over. 


Customs on SEED-SOWING. 


Customs at time of sowing.—In the month of March sowing is com- 
menced in this country, and the period of sowing is one hour in theday. First, 
the seed comes from the house of the Calif’s representative; then the following 
customs are carried out:—First, they give the ploughing cattle fodder until 
satiated, and having mixed the seed half-parched and half-raw together, placc it 
in a vessel and whiten the walls of the house with dry flour. They then prepare 
a plate of food, place the yoke and plough on the necks of the cattle, and 
take the vessel full of grain and the plate of food with them. When they 
come out they scatter a little seed on the four sides of the house, and then go 
towards their fields; when half way there, they leave the grain-basket, plough, 
and food, and taking a little of the grain in their lap (end of the coat), approach 
their house like thieves advancing stealthily. They get on to the roof in the 
same way, and throw some seed through the window into the house, and then 
run back to their plough and cattle; then on reaching their land they drive their 
cattle round in a circle and cast the seed broadcast twice to right and left; 
then calling two or three other people they eat up the food mentioned, leaving 
a little; they then take this remnant of food and the plough and return 
towards their house. The wife shuts the door in their face. When the man comes 
up he knocks at the door; the wife says—‘‘ Who is there ?”” The man gives his 
name, and the wife asks —‘‘ What have you brought for me ?” He replies—* The 
wealth of Shikdshim and the wealth of Warshagém, the rubies of Ghardn, the 
throne of Badaksh4n ;—all these have I brought. For your son I have brought 
a wife.” The meaning of the wealth of Shikéshim and Warshagém is “a 
great deal of grain,” because large quantities of grain are produced there. 
Ghérdn is the name of a place in Badaksh4n where there is a ruby mine; itis 
on the edge of the Amu near the Shigndn border to the north. 


After this conversation* the wife lets him in. When part of the night has 
passed, towards the end of it, the man getting up in the dark fetches a donkey, 
and whitening his face with dry flour, drives him into the house before people 
come in. Then the men and women put on their best clothes and rejoice,t 
send food to each other’s houses, and sing verses to the accompaniment, of the 
tom-tom. 


ON REAPING THE HARVEST, WHICE IN THE WAKHANI LANGUAGE IS 
CALLED “ SHAGGAT.” 


Customs at time of reaping.—When the spring harvest commences to be- 
come yellow, and is ripe in some places, a man, whom they call a “ Shdgéni,” 
having cut about an armful, brings it from the field; half of this he fastens 
to the pillars of the house of those connected with him, both ears and stalk, 
the other half he parches as it is; then separating the grain from the husk, he 
cleans it in his hands and gives a little of it to every one present. The 
people eat it and congratulate each other. The Shdgéni receives a tur- 
ban from the Mir. On this day the people of Wakhan put on new clothes, 
but have no other rejoicing. After this every one whose crops are ripe and 
have been dried and prepared, takes a basket of flour to his house, and having 


® The meaning is [ have brought you great weallb.— Trang, 
t+ Make an Ecd, 7 
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made bread of it, and put some butter on it, sends it to every one’s house. Shé- 
géni is really Shagéni; this person is appointed by the Mir to cultivate his 
own fields ; he obtains cattle from the farmers and sows the Mir’s land, and 
sends the grain to the Mir’s house. 


On CaTTLE IN WAKHAN. 


Domestic animals—The cattle in Wakh&n are as follows :—Horse, don- 
key, cows, yak (Persian ghizhgau, Badakshdéni khushgau, and in Hindi 
sarigai), goats, and sheep. ‘The horses of this place are small, a little larger 
than Kashmir ponies; their legs and feet are very strong, and they are 
good beasts of burden. In Wakhan a person who does not possess a horse is 
of very inferior class. Donkeys and cows are the same as in other countries— 
that is, of small size. They do not carry loads on cattle. The khushgau 
is like a yak; the people generally ride upon them in the hills and over snow, 
because they are very good at going up and down hill over snow and ice; its 
milk produces a great deal of butter; the cream is very thick; its voice is 
like that of a buffalo; the tail is short, but the hair of the tail is in shape like 
a rose-bud, and long; the habitat of this animal is in localities which are ex- 
cessively cold. In Wakhdn it is only found in Sada Sarhad, but not in 
Sadashtaragh, for the latter is rather a warm place. In the spring they take 
these animals towards the Pamir or Baraghil. The fat-tailed sheep is not 
produced in Wakhén,; all sheep have the ordinary tail; but if some “‘dumbas” 
are met with, they are probably obtained from Badakshan or the Karghiz. They 
call the “dumba’” the Turki sheep. There is no one in Wakhan who does not 
possess goats and sheep. They make “kurt’* (curds) from the milk of the 
sheep. 


ON THE PASTURE GROUNDS. 


Pasture lands—In the winter the sheep and other animals feed along 
the banks of the river Amd, and at night they take them to their houses; 
but the horses and yaks they do not take home except in excessive cold. In 
the district of Sadashtardgh there are a few nomads; their cattle feed along 
the bank of the river and the edges of the fields, but in the spring the people 
of Sada Sarhad take their cattle to the plain of Baraghil, and a few to Pir- 
Pulddak, and some to the Pamir; but the greater part go to the Baraghil 
plain and Kum Pir-Pulddak. These places become like a fair. The people 
with their families go to these two plains in the spring and return to their 
homes in the beginning of winter. In the plains of Baraghil and Kum Pir- 
Pulddak temporary huts have also been made. 


On THE Foop anpD DRINK OF THE PEOPLE. 

Food and drink.—The people of Wakhdn are an unclean race. If they 
find any wild animal in the hills which has died naturally, or after being 
wounded by a shikari have escaped to die, even though it be smelling, they take 
it home with them and eat it. If any one asks them why they eat an animal 
that has not been properly slaughtered, they reply that these kinds of animals 
which live in the hills are on the same footing as fish, and no one cuts the 
throat of fish. Owing to this even the Maulai (Shias) are disgusted with 
these people, and the people of Mustuj and Yarkhin say in the Kihakwar 
language of their country — 

“ Kafir zan tilaq de bos,t 
Kafir zan tilaq de bos; 
Wahiq mu bos, 
Wahiq mu bos.” 
Another custom in eating of these people is that when they kill a sheep, 
&c., they dry most of the meat and only use a little of it. During the winter 
they eat nothing like butter, &c.; only meat, fat, different kinds of grain, and 


© Coagulated milk boiled and quite solid.—Trans. 
¢ Divorce a Kafir womon, and do not become a Wakhapni. 
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“kurt ;” but in spring they eat butter, and in winter when they come in from 
outside they eat bean porridge or “kurt.” They are not in the habit of eating 
any green food in Wakhén, nor do they eat spiced soups, because ginger, haldi,* 
and black pepper and the vegetables of Hindustén also are not found there. 
Carroway-seeds are produced in abundance, but they are not in the habit of 
eating it. When I went there, and they used to cook food for me, they put 
spices into it for me. When my people had something over from their food, 
they gave it to the Wakhénis; they ate a littleand then refused it. My people 
said to them—“ This food is medicine.” On hearing this they ate it, making 
the women and children share it with them, and thanked them for it. When 
we left we asked for some ginger, black pepper, and haldi, which they gave us. 
The bread of these people is leavened and baked, and each loaf is about } or 
1 seer in weight. Whenever any of these people go out for work, they take 
bread with them tied up in their waistband. When they come in they eat 
bread in their houses. A well-known proverb of the country is—‘ They are 
men who have bread under their arms.” t 


Another custom of the country is that if a man is going on a journey, 
they cook a biscuit for him in his house. These biscuits of Wakhén are exces- 
sively good. There is no fruit produced in Wakhén. 


On CLOTHING. 


Dress.—The men of this country wear next their skin a cotton garment 
like a choga, and over this a choga of sheep’s wool, and over this again a long 
posteen down to their calves, made in their own country, during the winter, 
and on their heads a fur-cap, and on their legs, ¢.e., the lower half of their 
body, cotton or hair trousers, and from their calves down to the feet, stockings 
two or three pairs, and over these leather boots} of cow-skin well tanned, or of 
the skin of markhor; round their waists they have a cotton kumurband; in 
the spring they put on the other clothes without the posteen and fur-cup, 
wearing a turban and a stiffened skull-cap.§ The women wear long stockings 
above their calves like the men, and their trousers are like those of Afghan 
women, but their chemise is long down to the ankles ; over this is a short choga, 
and on their heads they wear acotton sheet. Throughout the whole of Wakhan 
the women are not veiled; only the family of the Mir of Wakhdn are veiled 
from strangers. 

Lasor oF THE MEN. 

Occupations.—The men of Wakhén are very hard-working. They bring 

from Zebak vessels for the house made of clay, salt and cloth, and also take these 

; things, .e., salt and cotton cloth, to Warshagém and 

& wyhyte Yarkhun* for sale, and from thence bring wooden 

jugs (which the people of those parts call “‘tileo’’) for their houses, and stockings, 

and sometimes when, owing to the quantity of snow which has fallen, corn is 

scarce, they also bring grain ; from the jungles of Chakrokich, which is on the 

border of Mastij and Wakhdén, about three days’ journey distant, they bring 

timber for the roofs of their houses. They ply for hire from Wakhdn to Sarikél, 

: and even to Yarkand.’ Some people, too, bring felts 

ie and felt stockings into Sada Sarhad for sale. Thus 

owing to their laborious habits the houses of these people are full of articles 

from Y4rkhun and Badakshén. They cultivate a great deal of land, so that in 

a good year they have plenty of grain which amply suffices for their food, and 

is also enough for the travellers and traders. A Wakhdni never sits idle in his 

house; if he has no other work, he sews the pack-saddles of his horse or ass. 

In consequence of the Mir of Kunjat being tyrannical, there is not much trad- 
ing with Kunjit. 

Work BELONGING TO THE WOMEN. 

The women are very brisk in their work. They rise at 3 in the morning 

and bring water from the river Amd. They warm the oven and put the pots on 


* Turmerio. 
+ i. ¢.,0 starving man is no good for anythiog.— Trans. 
¢ Such as we often seo amongst the men of those parta who come down to India.— Trans. 9 


§ Like the red cep used for Musnliane in weny cavalry regiments.—Trans, 
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it. When the water is hot, they make dough of flour; then they carefully clean 
the dishes, and afterwards commence to cook something as a kind of relish,* 
and after cooking it put the bread into the oven. They then wake up the men 
and children, and whilst they are washing their hands and face the bread is cook- 
ed. After eating, the men go about their work and the women are busy in 
spinning, sewing clothes, milking the cows and sheep, weaving stockings, or 
tending the children. They never sit idle all day long, and in the evening they 
again cook their food. Owing to the scarcity of building timber and inability 
to build new houses, brothers, cousins, uncles and father all live in one house. 
The women of this country have many children. 


On THE APPEARANCE OF THE MEN AND WOMEN, AND THE WOMEN’S JEWELS. 


Physical characteristics and personal adornments,—Of the men of Wakhén 
a few are brownish+ and a few occasionally dark ; but as a rule they are fair, 
with black or grey eyes; the hair of the head is chiefly black, but some have 
reddish hair ; their figure is strong-built, and their head at the back is flattened ; 
the reason of this is that they always put their children to sleep in a cradle of 
the kind used in this country on their backs, and under the head they place a 
stone or hard piece of wood; since the bones of the head of the child are soft, 
consequently the bones at the back of his head sink in (a description of the 
cradle with its shape and make will be given under Badaksh4n). The women 
are all fair, with black eyes, and some have grey eyes, but only a few; the hair 
is generally black, occasionally reddish; they are of medium stature, but their 
faces are generally long and badly shaped; some of them have round faces. 
Their jewels are necklaces, armlets and earrings. They are very fond of glass 
beads, and hang them round their necks. They are not in the habit of wearing 
other jewels but these. They are married at 11 or 12 years of age. 


On DISRASES. 


Diseases.—The diseases I have seen in Wakhén are as follows :—Pleurisy 
and inflammation of the lungs are very prevalent in the winter. The remedy 
of these people is to bleed in the arm and make a plaster of watercresses, and 
throughout Badakshén to Shignén and Wakhan they call this pain ‘ khala.” 
Another disease is one of the eye from which they become quite blind, and for 
this they haveno cure. Another disease isfever. Another disease is small-pox ; 
for this they inoculate : a Mulla or Syud, having said some words over the needles, 
pricks the arm of a child and then rubs some of the small-pox scab on to the 
wound of the needles. ‘There is no cholera in Wakhdn, but there are other 
diseases which I do not know of. 


When a sick person is near death they leave him alone, going out of the 
house with their children. When he is dead they approach him and bury him 
as has been previously described. 


PEDIGREE OF THE Mrirs oF WAKBHAN. 


Pedigree.—I heard from the people, but do not know for certain, that the 
Mirs of Wakhén are of the Mirhiya-Kitar tribe :— 


Faréd Beg. 
Shah Khushodat. 
Mir Mabai, 
Mir Munsir, 
Shah | ehin, 
Jehén Khén. 
Fatah hi Shéh. 


| 
Mir Ali Murdén. 


© Like dal, meat, vegctables, &¢,— Zane. 
10 t Wheat-colored. 
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They say that the ancestors of these Mire came from Persia, but this is not 
really known. 
Powzek oF THE Mins. 


Political authority —The Mirs of Wakhdn have not much power. In the 
councils* or assembly of Faizdbdd they only take rank with the grey-beards.t 
They cannot eat out of the same dish with the Mir of Faizibéd. In war time 
the Mir of Wakhdn holds the standard before the Mir of Faizib4d. Moreover, all 
the Aksakdls of Badaksh4n have standards like the Mirsof Wakhén. The Mir of 
Ragh is of higher rank than the Wakhén Mir. He carries a large standard. 
When the Mir of Badakshin goes out anywhere to fight, he gives over charge of 
the command of his army to some Mir’s son or Aksak4l, and the Mir of Wakhén 
is appointed under him ; for instance, when the army of Badakshén went to the 
assistance of Muhammad Yakib, Atélik Ghazi, Jah4ndér Sh4h} appointed Meri 
Shéh, a person who was an AksakAl of the Autoranches (a Turki tribe), to the 
command of the Badakshd4n army, and sent him to Y4rkhin, and the Mir of 
Zebék, Hak Nazar, and Futah Ali Shéh, the Mir of Wakh4n, were appointed 
under him. No one in Badakshdn is held in so little honor as the Mir of 
Wakhén ; but the people of Wakh4n are very contented with his rule, so much 
so that if the Mir of Badakshén made any one else Mir and deposed him, all 
the people would leave their country deserted and go away with him; for 
instance, a great number left Wakhfn with Futah Ali Shah and went to Hinza 
when Meri Shah turned him out of the country. 


PoPULATION OF WaKHAN (4180 DIvIsion oF CounTEY). 

Population and political divisions—The country of Wakhdn is divided 
into four “ Sadas :” the first is Sarhad under a grey-beard (Aksakél) ; the extent 
of this Sada is from Sarhad to Baba Tangi ; the second is Sada Panjah under 
an Aksakél, extending from Satast to Kila-i-Panjah ; the third is Sada Khandud 
from Kila-i-Panjah to Phagesh (Pigesh) ; it is under an Aksakél; the fourth 
is Sada Sadashtarfgh (Sad Istrégh) under an Aksak4l; it extends from Shad- 
kharf to Patar. The population in old times was 400; it has not now been 
counted. 


Sada Sarhad, Sada Panjah, 

122 houses. 65 houses. 

Sada Khandidd, Sade Sadashtarégh, 
87 houses. 60 houses. 


I ascertained these numbers verbally from the people. In all there are 
approximately 342 houses, but the number of the inhabitants is not known. 


REVENUE OFTHE Min oF WaxkHAN. 


Revenue.—Amongst the peasants of Wakhdn there are two classes: those 
who belong to the four tribes who have been mentioned in the first article ; from 
these the Mir takes from every house, according to his requirements, butter 
equal to 4 English seers, one basket (sinach) of wheat, one horse-shoe and a sheep ; 
from the other people, who are known as “ fakirs ” or vassals§, at each harvest 
he takes a sheep, if he requires it, a pot of butter, a horse-shoe, and from the 
Karghiz, who live within his territory on the Pémir, he also takes taxes. From 
Y4rkhini merchants he takes a toll of one rupee per load, but from Badak- 
shéni merchants going to Y4rkhin he can levy no tolls, as the Mir of Badak- 
shén does not allow him to do so. 


On SLAVE TRADE. 


Slavery—The Mir of Wakhdén does not willingly take slaves from his 
own country, and, as far as possible, exerts himself for the freedom of his 
peasants; but before him Futah Ali Shah used to sell them, and slaves used 


© Ma-eriha, a party of arbitrators to settle matters between two tribes.— Trans. 

¢ Akeakél.— Trane, 

¢ Of Badakehén. 

§ Like the “ bumsiyas” or vassal clans amongst the Afrfdis.— Trans. ll 
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to be given tothe people of Badakshdén in exchange for horses ; but the present 
Mir does this to a less extent. Whenever a demand is made by the Mir of 
Badakshén for slaves, or he himsclf goes to pay him a visit, he sends for slaves 
from Chitrdlor Warshagém or Hinza. If they are sent to him from these three 
countries, well and good ; if not, he seizes them in Wakhén. From ancient times, 
however, it has not been the custom of the Mirs of Wakhan to take slaves from 
the families of the four tribes mentioned in article I., but from the houses of the 
vassals. During the period of the Duréni rule, the custom of seizing slaves 
was abolished. I saw many Wakhénis in Faizdbdd in a condition of slavery, who 
were sold or given to some one during the reign of Futah Ali Shah. 


* By) yyheo 
CustToM OF SUPPLYING MESSENGERS. 


Treatment of travellers.—Whenever any ambassador (vakil) comes from 
anywhere to deliver a message to the Mir of Badakshfin or Mir of Wakhan, 
there is a standing order that it is incumbent on the peasant vassals or “ fakirs " 
to pass him on from village to village and give him carriage to the place he 
is going to, and to give him food without payment; if it is winter time, they give 
him clothes on loan on to the next stage, 7. e., without taking payment or hire 
from him, and they have to transport his baggage and look after him; they 
take it by turn amongst themselves to supply his wants, and give him 
ungrudgingly whatever transport, number of sheep, flour and butter may have 
been fixed for him from the first stage on the frontier of the State to the last. 
If at the first stage less supplies have been fixed for himt+ than he requires, they 
refuse to give him any more than the amount at the next, thinking it is a case 
of extortion. This is an ancient custom of these people. If the vakil requires 
a posteen, boots (chamus), &., the Aksak4l at once strips them off a Wakhéni 
and gives them to the vakil. For transport of baggage they give him a pony, 
or if there is none, an ass; if none, they carry it on their own backs without a 
murmur. The Wakhdni peasants are very obedient in carrying out the orders 
of their ruler. 


On THIEVING. 


Crimes and punishments.—There is little robbery in Wakhén. If any 
one commits a theft, and it is proved against him, he is first tied toa tree and 
well beaten, and then in return for the thing stolen, by the order of the Ak- 
sak4l, they take from him fourfold and give it to the person who has been 
robbed, that others may take warning from him. These matters seldom come 
before the Mir. They settle them amongst themselves. 


On ADULTERY. 


If any one has committed adultery, and the husband of the woman catches 
them in the act and kills them both, it is looked on ‘as a meritorious act, and 
they say “Thanks be to God, you have done well ;” but if he only kills one of 
them, they are angry, and the heirs (representatives) of the person killed go to 
the Kazi for satisfaction and compensation for the murder, and whatever price 
of blood may be fixed on by the Kazi they receive from the murderer. The 
lowest class of blood-money or compensation is 6 Wakhdni horses, 6 swords, 
and 30 horse-shoes. If they cannot be obtained from the murderer, his son or 
daughter goes as a slave or handmaid to the heir of the slain person; 
if the man flies, 7. e., the adulterer, and the adulteress remain behind, they cut 
her hair off, and having blackened her face, turn her out of the house. Although 
this is what the Wakhdénis say, yet travellers affirm that travellers have a 
great deal of adulterous connection with the women of Wakhan. 


® Can ascertain no meaning for this word.— Trans, 
¢ Presumably by the Mir. 
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FIGHTING AMONGST THE PRASANTS. 


If two persons fight amongst themselves, the Aksakals make peace between 
them ; but if a serious disturbance takes place, which the Aksakal cannot settle, 
the matter goes before the Mir, and he punishes severely any one who is proved 
guilty. The punishment consists in stripping off his shirt and ordering him to 
be well whipped ; and if the Mir is very angry, he takes a fine from him: 10 
guns, 10 baskets (sinach) of grain, 10 horses, 10 yaks, 10 blankets or 10 horse- 
shoes. At the same time he says—‘ Bring me 10 hares alive.” ‘lhe man wanders 
about after the hares a long time; when he has collected them he begs for 
assistance from the tribe for paying his fine. When the articles for the fine 
have been collected, he takes one of the chief men of the tribe with him as 
mediator and goes to the Mir. This person intercedes for the offender with the 
Mir; if the Mir has pity on him he remits some of the articles of the fine, and 
orders the hares to be let go, because in the religion of the Mauléis (Shias) the 
hare is an unlawful animal. The remainder of the fine he takes from the 
offender and warns him as to his future conduct. 


ARMS OF WakBHAN, 


Arms.—lIn this country there are many Guzerd4ti swords. The price of a 
sword is fixed at a horse. There are also many Irdni jewelled scimitars. All 
the guns are matchlocks. If they have an English gun for caps, they also 
make it into a matchlock. They make powder in their own country, and bring 
lead from Faiz4bid. They cannot make new guns in Wakhdn, but buy them 
ready made. The use of arms of English make is small, for the vassals or fakirs 
cannot obtain them, and consequently English arms are not cared for. 


FRIENDSHIPS OF THE Mir oF WAKHAN. 


Relations with neighbouring States.—There is friendship between the Mir of 
Wakhdn and the people of Chitral and Hinza, because in time of difficulties 
and misfortune he makes his home in Chitrél, Warshagém or Hinza. Conse- 
quently when the Mir of Badakshin moves his forces against Chitr4l or 
Hinza, owing to the secret enmity of the people of Wakhdno, the Mirs of 
Badaksh4n always suffer defeat. In the battle of Darband, in Yarkhin, Mir 
Mahmud Shah, owing to not having the friendship of the men of Wakhdn, 
notwithstanding the strength of his army, was defeated and all his baggage 
plundered. The Mir of Wakh4n has married the daughter of the Mir of 
Chitrél;* and the wife of Futah Ali Shah, the mother of Ali Murddn, the 
present Mir, was the daughter of Ghazanfir Khén of Hanza. In short, these 
people have been related to the Mirs of Wakhén from ancient times. 


Former SALUTATIONS (ATTENTIONS) OF THE Min oF WAKHAN TO THE AMBAN 
OF YARKAND. 


From ancient times the Mir of Wakhan used to send to whoever was the 
ruler of Yarkand on behalf of China the following presents:— 2 greyhounds, 
2 skins of siahgosh (foxes ?), 2 skins of sulisu (?). If the Ambén was pleased, 
by way of showing that the King (of China) was satisfied, he presented 2 
pieces of silk, 2 pieces khampu (?), 24 bricks of tea, 10 china cups, gold 
embroidered cloth (umber not known), one pair of shoes, 40 cotton pieces from 
Khotan, 4 pieces of linen, 4 pieces of chintz, 2 ponies. 


Former SALUTATIONS TO THE NaIB OR GOVERNOR OF BALEH. 


When the Governor of Balkh used to come to Badakshan, the Mir of Wakhén 
used to prepare to make his salaam to him, and took with him and presented 
him with 2 or 3 slave girls, 2 Ashtaréghi horses, 2 Yarkandi horses, 2 Panjah 
horses, 2 Sarhad horses, 2 oxen, 12 horseshoes at Faizdb4d. The slave girls 
were given back, because there were strict orders to this effect from the Amir; 
but the remainder of the presents was accepted and a khillut (the amount 
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of which I do not know) was given from the Amir. Nothing more was given 
to the Amir from this country, and consequently the people of Wakhdn were 
contented. 


RELATIONS OF THE RULER OF FAIZSBAD WIttt WAKUAN, IF IIE IS ONE OF TILE 
Famivy oF tur ANCIENT RULERS OF BADAKSIAN. 


If the ruler of Faizibad is once of the family of the old rulers of the country, 
there is no fixed revenue paid; at any time orders come from him to the Mir 
of Wakhan to send him so many slaves or ponies, and because the people of 
Wakhin are Mauliis (Shias) by religion, the “ Ulmas” of Badakshan order 
them to be bought and sold; consequently the Mir of Badakshin takes many 
slaves from this country and from Murjin and Shigndn. Even if the Mir of 
Badakshin is helpless and in difficulties, even then he is looked on as a roaring 
lion by the people of Wakhan.* 

On my return when I, with my companions and Shahz4da Hassan + with 
his following—an escort of about 100 horsemen—arrived in Wakhin, the people 
came round me in a crowd and every one said “Sir, come to my house.” I went 
one day with Muhammad Ishaq, Aksakal of Yaftul, to his quarters. I saw him 
give an order to the master of the house for butter and unleavened bread, and the 
man at once made the latter and spread fresh butter on it. Then he ordered him 
to make porridge of “ muzhak,” which he prepared and brought. He then called 
for cream for tea, which the man brought without a murmur. Then he asked 
for a fat sheep. The man represented that his sheep were thin. When he heard 
this, Muhammad Ishaq beat him so with a whip over the head, face and back, 
that the poor creature was quite knocked out of time. He then again said— 
“ Bring a sheep at once, otherwise I will seize your son asaslave.” The ill-used 
man at last borrowed a sheep from another Wakhani and gave it him. 


DESIRE OF THE PEOPLE OF WAKHAN FOR THE RULE OF THE ENGLISH. 


When I, the writer of these lines, by order of Government, went on Govern- 
ment service to Badakshin, wherever I went the people of Wakhdén spoke 
words of welcome to me, congratulated me on coming to the country, and then 
treated me most kindly in their houses; but their women and children went to 
another house or into the room called “ kunj;”{ the women only came at the 
time of taking bread. When during the evening they saw that my habits were 
different to those of the people of Badakshan, the next morning the whole family 
vame before me, and I used to give the children some sugar or some ginger, pepper, 
or “haldi,” and they were very grateful, and thanked me saying—“ May God 
send this country the rule of a just Government, for this country has been 
devastated by the hands of tyrants.” One day I asked one of them the reason 
why the children were not present in the evening, and why they appeared in the 
morning. He replied—“ Whenever a Badakshani sees a young boy or girl 
nearly full grown, he either takes them off into slavery or else tells the Mir of 
Faiz4bdd that in a certain place in Wakhan, in a certain pcrson’s house, there is 
a fine boy or girl, and the Mir of Faizdibdd sends to the Mir of Wakhan to 
demand him or her, and the Mir being helpless in the matter, sends the child; 
consequently, whenever a Badakshdni goes to any one’s house, before he arrives 
the men conceal their women and children; through the same fear we hide 
them from you, but when the night passes, and we hear your words, we are 
re-assured, and in the morning bring our children back to the house.” When 
I was returning, the masters of the houses in which I had stopped in going 
pressed me greatly, saying “ For God’s sake stay for the night in my house.” 
‘They took my baggage by force from the other men and took it to their own 
houses. On reaching the houses the women waved their hands round their 
heads; it isa sign of affection with them to do this and to kiss the face. They 
then thanked me for coming to rest at their house. ¢ 


© ve, they cannot get over their fear for hin.— Trans, 
t Mir of Faiziisia—Trans 


lt ¢ Sce description of huase, page 5. 
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ENEMIES OF WakuAy. 


The men of Wakhfn are at enmity with Shign4n, and the reason is that 
in accordance with the order of Mir Shah, Zamdn-ud-din, the father of Jahéndér 
Shah, exiled Futah Ali Shah from the country. VFutah Ali Shah fied to Ivinza, 
t.e., Kunjut, and one of the kings of Shigndn, who was the brother-in-law of 
Mir Shah, was made Mir of Wakhdn. We exercised great tyranny over the 
Wakhdnis, made a great many of thein slaves, and sold them, and in con- 
sequence the Wakhanis have no friendship with Shigndn. 


On vanious Martens. 


Power and position of the Kazis.—The Kazis of this country may be 
either educated or not, for the appointment of the Kazis lies with the Mir of 
Faizdbad, and the rulers and peasants of Badakshan proper consider these people 
infidels and ignorant, and therefore the Mirs of Faizdb4d appoint some one 
as Kézi who is well disposed and rather learned for a Wakhani; a man is not 
rejected for being learned or ignorant. At the present time Sarwar is Kazi 
over all Wakhén, although he cannot read, and the cases of the Wakhdnis are 
all settled according to his judgment; there is no written law in Wakhian. 


Appointment of Aksakdls.—The appointment of Aksakdls in Wakhan 
lies with the Mir of Wakh4n, but for the district of Sadashtaragh the Aksakal 
is appointed by the Mir of Faizabéd—as, for instance, Mulla Ashir, Sadashta- 
réghi, was nominated by Mir Shahzada Hassan. 


The Mir of Badakshdn obtains his hawkers and shikaris from Sadashtardgh, 
and he takes few slaves from it. The Mir of Wakhdn, too, cannot take any 
excessive taxes from it. From this district the Aksakal annually sends hawks 
to Faizibdd for the Mirs, and several shikaris are also sent for service with 
the Mir of Badakshén. 


INCOME OF THE “ Pfr’? (OR SPIRITUAL MasTER). 


Tithes—One-tenth part of the grain is given annually to the Pir, and other 
property as follows:—One sheep, one pot of butter, one pot of “ kurt,” one 
blanket, and the wool of two sheep. Of these articles, the butter, sheep, corn, 
and wool are for Mirza Mahomed Aga Khan, who is the chief Pir of these 
parts, and his Califs or representatives send him the price of these things, but 
the “kurt’’ and blanket are for his “Calif.” In addition to this, whoever 
is ill sends something good from his house to the Pir, and in most illnesses they 
present him with a gun, a sword, and a horse, and when the “ Calif ’’—whom in 
this region they call “ Pir” or “Khwaja ’’—goes to any one’s house, the man and 
his wife consider it unlawful to sleep, and are constantly attending to him; 
they look upon the water in which he washes his hands as holy, and drink it. 
The people of the village collect at the door and inside the man’s house, and 
consider the Pir’s coming as a blessing, and the person in whose house he stops 
is greatly honored ; when he leaves, the owner places the best thing in his house 
before him. The “ Califs,” however, in order to preserve their status of honor, 
rarely go to any one’s house. The real and chicf Pir of these people is Aga 
Khan, Irdni, residing in Bombay; his representative Califs are not. appointed in 
perpetuity. THe makes whoever has sent him most tribute to Bombay his Calif. 
For instance, Shth Abd-ul-Rahim, of Zebak, is his Calif, but if any one of the 
Syuds of Zebik were to send money from his house to Bombay, or were to take 
it himself and represent that if the “ Califate’’ were bestowed upon him over 
the district of Zebik in place of Shah Abd-ul-Rahim, he would cajole the dis- 
ciples out of twice as much tribute annually and send it to Aga Khiu, then 
Aga Khan would write a letter to the disciples appointing him Calif, and_ these 
latter, on merely seeing the order, would turn to him and follow him, and Shah 
Abd-ul-Rahim would be thrown out of employment. There is not one “ Calif” 
alone for the whole country, and the disciples of one Calif are not all in the same 
country ; for instance, in Wakhan some are disciples of the Khwaja (or Pir) of 
Wakhan, and some of Shah Abd-ul- Rahim of Zebik, and some of the ‘* Klwajas” 
of Sarikol. In the same way, in Htnza there are some disciples of Shih 
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Abd-ul-Rahim, some of Syud Shah of Chitrél, some of the Khwajas of Wakhén 
and Sarikol. The Mir of Wakhan is a disciple of the Khwaja of Wakbaén 
and from his house a large income is sent to Bombay to the Pir Aga Khén, 
but it is remitted to Bombay through the Khwaja of Wakhan. : 


It is said that they do not much mind about adultery in Wakhdn. 


Taxes.—They also say that the Mir only collects land tax from Panjah to 
Sarhad, but that in time of necessity the people of Sadashtardgh give him 
corn, otherwise they do not do so; they only give one or two horses and some 
sheep from cach village—no more ; but it is not the custom for them to pay tax. 


On SuHIKASHIM. 


Shikdshim.—The people of Shikashim also call themselves Tajiks, but 
have a different language. Their religion is throughout Mauldi (Shia), and 
they are disciples of Shah Abd-ul-Rahim of Zebaék. They are similar in 
all their customs to the people of Wakhan, except that they do not trade; 
they bring salt, cooking pots, cotton cloth and other necessaries for their 
households from Faizibid. There is abundant grain in Shikd4shim, so that 
it is proverbial for it in this region.* The make of their houses is the 
same as in Wakhan. They have no learning except Persian, and there are 
no doctors. They are very hospitable. They exchange girls in marriage 
with Zebak, but do not give their daughters to the Wakhdanis, because slaves 
are taken from that country. The climate of Shikdshim is very cold, and 
snow lies. There is little wood, and only the spring harvest—none in autumn. 
The grains produced are the same as in Wakhan, but there is no fruit, 
although the corn ripens thoroughly. The cattle kept are the same as in 
Wakhan, but there are few yaks and ponies. The habits of life of the country 
are not known. In their eating and drinking they are similar to Wakhinis, but 
they do not eat carcases of animals which have died. They wear the same 
clothes as in Wakhan. They are not very industrious, but only cultivate the 
land and bring their necessaries from Faizdbid, or sometimes buy them from 
the people of Zebak. The diseases are those of the liver and chest, fever and 
ophthalmia ; there is no cholera in this country. The total number of houses is 
approximately 150. The Mir of the district during the sovereignty of Shahzada 
Hussan (Mir of Faiz4bdd) was Khanjan, son of Kurbdn Khan, nephew of Meri 
Shah, cousin of Jahdnddr Shah. The government of ShikA4shim was given to 
Kurban Khan by Meri Sh4h. Whatever revenue there is from this country 
belongs to the Mir of it; nothing is given from it to the Mir of Faizdb4d; but 
the country of Shikdéshim is often dependent on the Mir of Faiz4bad, because 
he has the power of appointing or deposing the Mir. Slaves are not taken 
from here, because the Shikdshim people are really subjects of Faizibad. The 
custom of feeding messengerst exists as in Wakhan. Their arms are the same 
as in Wakhan, and they are not at enmity with any of the people about. Like 
Wakhan, they have a desire for the government of the English Sarkdér. They 
were pleased with the Afghan rule, because during that period the ruler of this 
country was Syud Sddiq, the brother of Shah Abd-ul-Rahim, and owing to his 
saintly character (Peri) he did not take so very much from them. There is 
one Aksakal for the whole of Shikdshim, and his appointment rests with the 
Mir of Shikdshim. There is one fort, and no relics of antiquity were found. 
The women of this place are of bad character. 


On ZEBAK. 


Zebdk.—Zeb4k is a valley about 12 miles long, and in some places 1} miles 
wide, in some less. A great deal of snow falls in this valley, but owing to the 
cold wind which blows does not remain; for the wind blows the snow into 
fissures or hollows of the ground, and blows dust and sand on to the top of it, 
and consequently it becomes hard. ‘The cold in this country is intense in the 
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winter. The ground is level, but in some places undulating. From Mauza 
(village) Bazgir to Kila-i-Dum there is a natural lake in which the water 
of springs collects and forms a kind of reservoir. The greater part of the 
surface of Zebék is marshy,—what in India is called “jheel.” Along the banks 
of the River Zebdk or Kokcha, owing to the moisture, no cultivation is carried 
on, but there are meadows in which the cattle of Zebék graze. There is little 
wood in Zebik; there is one harvest of grain as in Wakhdn, and the grains 
which ripen are barley, beans, millet, and wheat to a less extent; the wheat, 
owing to the want of ripening, is poor, and there is little nutrition in it. 
No trees grow except the willow, and no kind of fruit. In a year in which there 
is little grain, owing to the amount of snow which has fallen, the people of Zebék 
bring it loaded on donkeys from Ward4j, Jurm, Zerdeo, and Sirghul4m. The 
cultivated land is not sufficient for the people, and consequently they are always 
hard up for grain. The Zebdk people are ‘léjiks, and in Bazgfr speak a different 
language, but in the remainder of the country they speak Persian. In religion 
they are all Mauldis (Shias), and are all disciples (followers) of Shah Abd-ul- 
Rahim of Zebak, and, contrary to the practice of the Shias of other countries, 
have masjids and say prayers ; they also have the ‘azan’”’ or call to prayer in this 
country. In their marriage and burial ceremonies they are like the Mauld{s 
(Shias) of other countries. The learning of Zebdk is only a little Persian; Arabic 
is not read. There is no doctor in the country, and they know nothing of science. 
In hospitality, notwithstanding the scarcity of corn, they vie with Wakh4n 
and Shik4shim. When any one comes to their house, if he is a friend, they 
throw flour on his forehead and, in the same manner as in Wakhdn, sing songs 
to the drum for the amusement of the guests. They also do not treat travellers 
badly. Their houses are like those of the Wakh4nis ; that is, the form of build- 
ing is the same. They give their daughters to the people of Shikdéshim, but 
not to the Wakhdnis. The people of Warduj occasionally take their daughters 
in marriage, but, owing to the difference in their religions, do not give them 
their daughters. The cattle are the same as in Wakhdn, but instead of the 
horse there are many donkeys. Their food and drink is the same as in Wakhén, 
but they do not eat carcases of animals which have died. Their clothing is good, 
because they are near Badaksh4n. They do a great deal of trade, and they 
buy “degchis,”’ salt, and cotton cloth in Faizibad and take these things to 
Shikdshim and Wakhdn, and sometimes they take their own clay vessels to 
Waklidn, and bring home corn and sheep, and they buy horses, goat’s hair, salt, 
and cotton cloth in Badakshaén and seil salt and cotton cloth (kirbas) in Chitral 
to the Chitrdlis. They also sell to the Kaka Kheyl of Peshawar, and sometimes 
themselves take horses to Peshdwar, and having sold them there, take cloth, 
&e., to Faizibéd. In Zebék there are fine long poshteens and Sikunderi cloth 
which is made of white sheep’s wool, and is very excellent, like English flannel. 
The men of the country do not care about this stuff, but Afghan traders buy 
it and take it to Peshiwar, where English gentlemen willingly buy it. 
Many hawks for hawking are caught in Zebak, especially in the district of 
Bazgir; they are not allowed to sell them, but when caught they are at 
once sent to Faizdbad for the Mir of Badakshdn. There are a great many quail 
in Zeb&k, so that sometimes the Mir of Faiz4bAd, taking with him various 
kinds of hawks, goes there for sport, . 

The women’s jewels are the same as in Wakhin. From Zebék to Chitral 
there are three roads: one the Khartanza Pass, the second the Naksan Pass, and 
the third the Dora; people travel by these three routes. The diseases in Zebdék 
are the same—ophthalmia, fever, liver complaints, and small-pox. 

The Mir is the Aksak4l. He is an educated man, and when I went there his 
name was Hakk Nazar. The post of Aksakal is a hereditary rank, but has no 
permanency without the support of Faizdbid. Taxes are paid to the Mir of 
Badakshan. Mir Hakk Nazar only has the produce of his own lands, and only 
receives the grain tax from the poeple. Like other Aksakals, he receives a 
“khillut” from the Mir of Faiz4bad. In time of necessity Zebak sends about 
200 fighting men to the Mir of Faizabad. Moreover, whenever the Mir goes 
out to fight* the Siahposh Kafirs, he acts on the advice of the Aksakals of 
Zebdk and the king of Munjar. Slaves are not taken from Zebék, because it is 

* « Ghara.” 
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actually a state of Badakshin. They have also tho custom of forwarding on 
messengers in this country.* Their arms are like those of Wakhén. Thoy 
are friendly with Chitrél and at enmity with the Siahposh kdtirs. The 
boundaries of this country are from the village of Nicham to the end of Gau- 
khana; and the following are the whole of the villages: Nicham, Khash-pék, 
Baizgir, Sarkh-durra, Zarkhan, Kila-i-Dum, Shangék, Naub4d Khul-khan, Zebék, 
Sanglich, Gaukhana, or Badkhana. 

The chief Pir, really the Calif of Aga Khén of Bombay, is Shih Abd-ul- 
Rahim. Most of Chitral, most of Yassin, most of Hanza,« small part of Sarikol 
Wakhdo, and all Zebik, are under his spiritual guidance, and throughout these 
countries he is greatly reverenced, respected, and cared for. During the reign 
of the Durdnis the government of Zebik and Shikashim was given by the Amir 
of Kébul to his brother Syud Sddiq, and the people have still a great desire for 
his rule, and say ‘“‘May God bring the rule of the Amir of Kabul to these 
regions again, or may this country pass under the British Government; but we 
desire the rule of Syud Sédiq, who is our Pir.” The house of Shéh Abd-ul- 
Rahim is full of wealth because his disciples present him with the best of 
everything they have, and his annual income (I speak at a venture) is equal 
to that of the Mir of Badakshén. When the Mir of Badakshén comes to Zebaék, 
he goes to visit Sh4h Abd-ul-Rahim, and in order to please the people gives him 
a large “ khillut.” 

It should not be forgotten that from Gaukhdna (mauza) to Ribét a strong 
wind blows in winter, and people say that when the air is clear the wind blows 
from the north-west, and when cloudy from the north-east; but near Tang Ribét 
it blows with great violence. In winter time, owing to the wind, the snow is 
blown into people’s eyes. A toll of three Mahomed-shahi rupees is levied on 
every load from merchants in Zebik. On leaving Zebék travellers enter the 
district of Warduj. 

ON THB VALLEY OF WarpvyJ. 


Wardij.—The first place after leaving Tang is Rab&t Chihil-tan, consist- 
ing of about six houses. The people are Mauléis (Shias), disciples of Shah 
Abd-ul-Rahim of Zebék. This is a very cold place, but the existence of this 
place is of great use to a traveller, because when a traveller arrives here after 
leaving the cold of Tang and its severe wind, he is very weak, and on reaching 
these houses, warms himself up. Chihil-tan is a “ khangah” (burying or sacred 
place), and when a traveller has warmed himself and intends proceeding on his 
journey, the people of the place ask an offering of him, and he gives them 
some offering by way of alms for the “khangah.” In this place, owing to the 
severity of the cold, there are no fruit trees, and corn does not ripen properly. 
The people are all T4jiks, and speak Persian ; they are related to the people of 
Zebék. 

GENEKAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE VALLEY OF WarpvJ. 


This valley is approximately 40 miles long, and is very up and down. The 
climate of the valley from Rabat Chihil-tan to Koyak is very cold. Fruit trees 
do not grow because much snow falls, but from Kazda to Safed-durré Péydn the 
climate becomes warmer. In Safed-durra aud Kazda fruit trees, such os the 
apricot and mulberry, grow, and corn ripens well, and from ChékirAn Payant 
rice is also grown, but ripens with difficulty ; this part is full of grain, and less 
snow falls. The whole of the villages of Wardtj are as follows :— 


1, Rabét Chihil-tan. 13. Ghachén, 
2. Koynk. 14. Rukheban. 
3. Kazda. 15. Barbf&ara, 
4. Safed-durra. 16. Ghoneo, 

5. Yalijgireo. 17. Yokh-shira. 
6. Ter-girén. 18. Torang. 

7. Snfian. 19, Chékirén. 
8, Béshand. 20. Shilachén, 
9. Payash, 21. Yézkhacho. 
10. Yomul. 22. Khuish-dareo, 
11. Khdsh-fen. 23. Dashtak. 
12. Zu. 24. Vardar. 


1s % GB5) Seo page 12. 
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The people in this valley are of two races: Turkis and Téjiks. Of Tirkis, 
there are four sections: (1) Ali Moghul, (2) Chonak, (3) Kultatai, (4) Chupchi 
Moghul; these speak the Turki language. They are not indigenous inhabitants 
of Warduj, but bought the land from the people and settled there. The other 
race are ‘I'éjiks, and speak Persian; they are related to the Tarkis, and the 
Tarkis to them, by marriage. In this valley the Turkis have ‘‘dumba”’ (fat- 
tailed) sheep, and the Tajiks ordinary long-tailed sheep. ‘Ihe fat-tailed sheep 
remain out in the fields at night in summer and winter, but are not able to 
bear much cold. ‘There are no ‘urkis above Yomul, for the cold is severe there, 
and the Tarkis’ sheep die in numbers from great cold. 


Anout Zarpto. 


Zardeo.—I did not go over the whole of Zardéo, but I visited Mauza 
Malang-au, Bérak, Sarshahr, DoAb, Mazér* of Khwéja Kiam-ud-din, and Péyan- 
shahr. The district of Zardéo, owing to the quantity of its fruits and the 
amount of grazing and arable land, is like paradise; grain of every kind is pro- 
duced in abundance, especially rice of good quality in large quantities. In Barak 
or Baharak the pears and apples are of large size : each pear is of the size of a small 
melon. Here Shéh Zamén-ud-din has built a palace of kutcha brick, which is 
known by the name of an “ Arak.”t Opposite Barak is an extensive plain, and 
they say that Farhad brought down » stream of milk into this plain for Shirin. 
There is much cultivable land in this plain, but there is no water. In the time 
of Mir Sh4h Zamén-ud-din, commonly called Mir Shéh, the father of Shahzdda 
Hassan,{ a stream of water was run down from the Wardij Valley and reached 
this plain ; but in the end of his reign it went to the bad, and since then no one 
has taken any care of the water-course, consequently it has fallen into disrepair as 
in former times. In the time of former kings this water-course was in repair, and 
the plain wascultivated. The length of this plain from Barak to Jarm is about 
10 miles and the width about 3 miles. Having forded the river of Sirghuldm 
from Sarshahr to Péydnshahr, the plain extends a distance of about 6 miles. 
In this plain there was an ancient city of Badakshén. They say that in the time 
of the Kafirs this city was the capital of Badakshién. The remains of the streets 
and bazars ar estill visible, and here and there pucks bricks crop up. Perhaps 
in those times this plain was the fruit gardens and vegetable gardens of this city. 

Jarm is seen from this place. The reason for this pame is, that when Amir 
Timur Korgani marched an army into this country, they inflicted a heavy 
loss on his troops by treachery, and consequently the king punished§ the whole 
country of Badakshdn near the fort which is now known as Jarm, and now b 
the transposition and change of the vowel points, Jurm|| bas become Jarm. 
This ancient city of Badakshdén now forms the fields of the people of Zardéo. 
I did not see Sirghulém, and know nothing for certain about the valley of 
Yamgan, but I heard this much, that in Askdén or Gharmi there is a mine of 
lapis lazuli, and that the villages of Yamgdén are as follows :— 


1. Kila-i-Jirim. 7. Soch. 

2. Farghén-minj. 8. Sena. 

3. Kayab. 9. Askdén, 

4. Kharandéb. 10. Gharmi., 

6. Kotib. 11. Mazar Shah Nasir Khusrao. 
6. Aulnret. 


The houses of Wardij and Wakhdn are built in the same manner. 
Between Sarshahr and PAydnshahr towards the north-west there is a mine 
of iron and “ chuwan.’’** Jarm is celebrated throughout the whole of Badakshin 
for the quantity of its fruits and the amount of its vegetation, arable and 
pasture land. Tho poets of Badakshin praise Jarm extravagantly in their 
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songs, and truly, when the traveller reaches this extensive plain after suffering 
from all the hardships of snow and ascents and descents, he is much delighted. 
They say that in the spring the plain is covered with wild flowers. In Jarm 
there is a bazar twice a week. The whips, made with two, three, and four 
lashes, of Jarm are better than those of any other part of Badakshan. 


PraIsE oF FalzAsAp. 


The soil of Faizibdéd is good earth, and very strong clay vessels are made 
from it. Faizibéd is in the middle of mountains and at the foot of them, and is 
in consequence protected from the wind. If one goes from the city towards 
the north-east, and looks at the top of the mountains, one can see on a 
clear day the wind blowing the snow from the summits. They 
say that this wind blows from Wakhén to Mazar-i-Sherif. In winter in 
Faizdbdd snow falls to the amount of a span,* or less, but when the sun 
comes out it melts. They can raise two crops of corn, but they only sow 
one. Most of the crops are dependent uponrain. They also sow the slopes 
of the hills, for they also consist of soil. In the month of January they 
commence to sow the spring harvest. With regard to the colonization of 
Faizibid, there are two statements: one is, that Faiz4b4d is a historical 
name which occurs in the year of the Hijra 897, and some say that at first the 
name of the place was Juzgun, and that in 1109 the holy mantlet of the Arabian 
prophet ( may the peace and blessing of God be upon him!) was brought to 
Badakshan—but I do not know from whence—and was left in Jazgiin, where they 
built a shrine, and owing to the presence of the holy mantle, people began to come 
and settle here. When the shrine of the holy mantle was finished, the name of 
Juzgin was changed for that of Faizibad, as the following stanza goes to 

rove i— 
“The mantle of the Arabian Syud 
“Reminds one of the gardens of paradise. 
“Tn 1109 of the Hijra 
“Tt found a resting-place in Juzgun. 
“ Juzgin became worthy of this gift (Las),t 
“ And after this took the name of Faizébéd.” 

Thus, according to the first statement, the settlement of this city is 400 
years old, and according to the second, it took place 188 years ago ; but the second 
statement is to be preferred to the first—firstly, on account of the historical 
stanza above given: and secondly, because the town of Khamchén was inhabited 
close to it, mention of which will be made separately. 

The town of Faizibdd is on the right bank of the Kokcha. The buildings 
of the town are “kutcha,” and the total number of houses is approximately 
4,000. Faizdbdd is counted to be in the district of Yaftal. The houses have 
mostly fallen into ruins, and are uninhabited. The bazar of Faizabdd is narrow 
and built in an irregular manner; it is a dirty place, and when a little rain 
falls, gets full of mud and slime. In winter time the shop-keepers all sweep 
up the snow in front of their own shops and collect it in the middle of the 
bazar, and a large heap is collected, so that a wall is formed in the centre, and 
owing to this wall of snow, a shop-keeper cannot see the shop opposite to him in 
the alley on the other side of the snow heap. The total number of shops is about 
150; in the middle of the bazar is the octroi post. In the town of Faizdbdéd 
there are four schools, which are in reality mosques, and in these schools Arabic 
is read. 

On THE Hoty Mant e (Li, 5s). 


I do not know whcre the mantle was brought from to this city, but when they 
brought it, a shrine, guest-house, and mosque were made, and then Ahmed Shah 
Abdali, or one of his family, having conquered Badaksh4n, took the holy mantle to 
Kanduhar. The people of Badakshén say that before the coming of the day of 
judgment, the holy mantle will once again be brought to Badakshén, and after that 

© amy Whijab, a span, 9 inchea. — Zane, 
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the day of judgment will take place. At present people come to this shrine at 
Faiz4béd and repeat “fatihas,” and in the school atudents of Arabic and 
Persian read. This shrine is on the bank of the Jazgin. 


ABouT THE SHRINE oF KuwAJsa-uL-Movuntr. 


Ido not know who Khwé4ja-ul-Mourdf was. The people of Badakshén 
say that it is to the memory of Khwdja Mourtf Khirki; but from books of 
history it appears that Khw4ja Mourtf Khirki died in the district of Khirkh 
of Baghdad, and was buried there in the year 200. It is probable that this 
Khwaéja-ul-Mourdf is another saint. His shrine is to the north of the city of 
Faiz4bad, and the road to Y4ftal passes by the garden round it. The tomb is 
a large one, and people are generally found sitting at this shrine. 


On THE Bazar Day oF FaizAsAp. 


On the afternoon of Sunday and on Monday, on the afternoon of Wedunes- 
day and Thursday,—that is, four times a week,—there is a bazar at Faizdbd4d, and 
the people exhibit for sale everything that is manufactured in the city, and the 
people from the villages bring in for sale articles of daily use. Since the bazar 
days are known to every one, on these days great numbers of people collect in 
Faizébid. The English rupee and Kabuli rupee, which in Badakshén they 
call the Zamdna rupee, are taken at the same value, namely, 12 annas; and the 
Mahomed.shahi rupee, which has a greater value in Badakshdn than the old 
rupee, is sold at 16 annas. In Badakshén when they speak of a rupee, one 
must understand that the Mahomed-shahi rupee is meant. 


On THE SALE OF SLAVES. 


Slaves are brought from Chitral, Yassin, Hinza, Wakhdn, and Shigndén. 
They are generally Siahposh Kafirs, who are taken prisoners in warand sold. In 
fact, when I was in Faiz4béd, I saw them with my own eyes bring in several 
persons to the bazar forsale. On enquiry I ascertained that the King (Shah) of 
Miunjan had led his army on Basgul and had taken a number of persons 
as loot. Of these, the son of the King of Munjan had brought with him to 
Faizibdéd 26 persons as a gift to the Mir Shahz4da Hassan Khan. Out of these, 
Mir Shahzéda Hassan sent 4 as an offering to Sultan Murdd Khinof Kataghan, 9 
of them had been sold, and 12 were brought for sale on this bazar day, and whilst 
I was in Faizdbdd they remained there. Men of Chitrél, Yassin, and Hunza 
are generally sent as presents by the Mirs of these places to the Mir of Faizébéd, 
and merchants and Syuds, whom they call “‘ Eshan”’* in Badakshén, also buy 
a great many slaves in exchange for horses, or bring them by way of offerings 
(nazar) into Badakshén. From Shigndn they are only brought as presents, 
and from Wakh&n in payment of revenue (khiréj), for the Mir of Badakshén; 
but the Mirs of these places (i. ¢., Wakhdn and Shignan) also sell them 
themselves, Formerly, although the traffic in slaves was very great, yet Afghans 
were not sold, the reason being that when an Afghdn got an opportunity, he 
used to kill his master and, taking most of his property, run away. Besides this, 
during the period of government of the Amir of Kabul, traffic in slaves was 
stopped, but the existing slaves were not set free. 


MANUFACTURES OF BADAKSHSN SOLD IN FarzApAp. 


The articles which are manufactured by the pepe and sold in Faizdbad are as 
follows:—“ (1) horse furniture; (2) chuwan ; + cooking pots; (3) leather shoes ; 
(4) cloth (half silk and half cotton). The horse furniture is eagerly bought at a 
good price by the people of Darwé4z, Kolab, Chitril, Wakhan, and Katéghan. 
Tho people of Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, and YAssin, and of Hussora in the territories 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir, whenever they come in, are much pleased with it 
and buy it. Of all the trappings, those made of velvet are very choice; the 
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bridle and everything made of iron in the trappings is silver-plated. The price of 
trappings is from KR. 16 to R. 8 sold without the crupper of the saddle. ‘The 
trappings, which only cost R. 8, are very rough, and the iron, work is only 
tinned over. The price of velvet trappings is BR. 20. Cooking pots of “ chuwan ” 
are bought for the above-mentioned countries and Ydrkand. ‘“ Chuwan” isa 
kind of iron which is brought from a mountain to the north-west of Pdyén- 
shahr. This ‘“ chuwan” is melted in large furnaces in Faizdibid and cast in a 
mould. Aftera time it gets cool, and they take it out, and shop-keepers take it to 
the bazar for sale. If they made (cannons) guns of this “chuwan” it would 
probably be a good business. Leather shoes arc sold in Badakshin Proper and 
m Wakhin and Chitral. Their shape is like that of the Kabul shoe, but the 
heel is very high, and there are a number of small nails in it, and a person 
unaccustomed to them cannot walk in them. ‘Their price is R. 8. In the 
present day, owing to the Russian dominions having approached so close, they 
also make long boots. The “ sosi” of Badakshin is the name of a stuff half 
silk and half cotton. The people of Katighan, Balkh, Kolab, Shignén, up to 
Roshan, Darwiiz, Chitra], Hinza, and Wakhén like it and buy it; they make 
“chogas”’ of it, and wear them, and often send them as presents to their 
friends. They also make stockings and “louis” (blankets) like those of Chitral, 
but they are not of such good quality. 


Mining WEALTH OF BADAKSHAN AND OTHER PRODUCE. 

(1) Iron; (2) “chuwan ;” (3) gold; (4) lapis lazuli; (5) rubies; (6) baz- 
ghanj ;* (7) “dalla ’+ skins; (8) horses; (9) goat’s hair; (10) fat-tailed sheep. 

Tron and “ chuwan”’ are brought from the north-west of the Kokcha above 
Payinshabr. The use of ‘“‘ chuwan” has been mentioned above, but that of 
iron follows. The iron is not like that of Dir, but is more bittert to the tongue, 
and they generally use the latter. 

Gold is obtained in the form of dust from the River Kokcha, and compared 
with that of Gilgit, it is cheap in Badakshin. The people generally take this 
gold by way of Balkh to Kabul. 

Lapis lazuli is found in the pass of Yamgadn, in the district of Askdén or 
Gharmi, and the ruler of that place sells it in Faizibad. According to the 
Badakshanis, the best lapis lazuli is a clear bluc, and has specks of gold on its 
surface. This kind is also most in favor in Bokhiara, and the larger the grains are, 
the greater is the value. Russian merchants buy lapis lazuli and take it to their 
own country. The Badakshanis say that the Russians make their plates, &c., of 
it. One Bokhara seer, which is equal to 360 tolas, is sold in Badakshén for 100 
Mahomed-shahi rupees, or 125 common rupees. None can sell lapis lazuli except. 
the ruler, but when there is anarchy in Badakshan, and one king being deposed, 
no other has been appointed, the miners appropriate whatever lapis lazuli they 
have by them. For instance, when the rule of the Afghans was given up, what- 
ever lapis lazuli the miners had concealed was sold by them during the rule of 
Mir Shahzada Hassan in Faiz4bid. In fact, several sepoys brought as much as 
two seers for sale to me, cheap. 

Rubies.—In the district of Ghardn isa ruby mine, but owing to the 
extent to which the mine has been worked, work cannot now be carried on 
in it without the light of lamps, for its extent is very great, and above it the hill 
is very large. By great labor the hill might be blown up with powder, and if 
any enterprising kings were appointed, no doubt the hill might be blasted. At 
the present time fine rubics cannot be obtained from the hill, one reason being 
the darkness of the mines, and the second, that the miners, even though they find 
fine ones, do not give them to the ruler, because they work by foreed labor and 
receive no regular pay. Thus, if they find a fine ruby, and give it to the ruler, 
orders are issued for their amount of work to bo increased. In consequence of 
this, [ heard that whenever they find a fine ruby they break it up, and although 
the ruler’s servants are set over the miners, they do not take any notice through 
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fear of having more work. The pay of the miners is that when they find a fine 
ruby, a“ lungi* ” and‘ chogaht”’ are given toeach miner. At present fine rubies 
are not to be found in Badakshdin, and most men show forcignera “ bejdda" 
(coral)t and say that it is ruby, and some show the outer covering of a ruby 
which has some pieces of ruby, like grains of dhall, of the color of the outside skin 
of an onion, upon it, and isa white stone. This kind of ruby they call‘ kharji"” 
in Badakshdn, and very often the unwary traveller is deceived, and buys 
“ bejdda” or “ kharji” at a high price; at the time of selling they make 
the buyer swear that he will refrain from showing or saying anything about 
them in Badakshan, otherwise they say “the Mir will imprison us both.” The 
buyer is helpless, and when he has left Badakshdn, finds out his loss. In the 
former rule of the Kabul Afghans—that is, under the family of Dost Mahomed 
Khén—the miners found a fine ruby, but a small one, and took it to the ruler of 
Faizibdd. He, however, did not make them satisfied, and they did not again 
work withany zeal. I myself saw the Badakshdnis practising deccit and selling 
“ bejdda’”’ as rubies and exhibiting the ‘‘ kharji” rubies. Allthe rest of the 
information about rubies I only give from hearsay. Ghérdn is on the bank of 
the river Hdmiin, one day’s journey from Shikéshim about due west. There is 
probably a road along the river bank, but I did not myself see Gharén. 

Bazghanj isa fruit of the pistachio tree. There are a great number of pista- 
chio trees in Badaksh4n. On theright bank of the Kokcha, south-west of Faiz- 
Abdéd, this tree is now sown ; one year it gives the fruit of the pistachio (nuts) and 
the next year “ bazghan)j.” ‘“ Bazghanj”’ is a substance with which they dye 
leather. I have myself seen merchants taking it to Yarkand for trading purposes, 
and the pistachio nuts which are the fruit, merchants take to Kabul and Hindustan 
by way of Balkh and Bajaur. In Faiz4bid they generally burn this tree for 
fire-wood. Men of property in Faizibdd burn charcoal made from the pistachio 
to protect their houses from thieves in the winter, but if it is burnt fresh in a 
stove, and people sit near it, it gives them headache ; it is consequently necessary 
first to light the charcoal and put it out exposed to the wind; when the surface 
of the charcoal has become ashes, and no smell of coal comes from it, sitting by the 
stove causes no ill effects. This property is only found in the pistachio charcoal, 
but burning the wood is perfectly uninjurious. Pistachio charcoal lasts a 
long time compared with other kinds of charcoal. 

“ Dalla”’ skins —The “dalla” is an animal called in Kabul “ dalla-i-kha- 
fak"’ (snow-fox), and is abundant in the hill country of Badakshdn up to 
Hunza, Nagar, and Yassin; but the skin of this animal is blacker in the hills 
near Badakshin than in any other country, and this darkness is consi- 
dered a trait of beauty. In Badakshdn one skin, which is about the size 
of that of a cat, fetches one rupee eight annas, Mahomed-shahi. Merchants 
buy these skins and take them to Bokdhra and Kabul and by Chitrdl to 
Peshawar for sale. 

Horses.—In Badakshin there are no large horses, the real Badak- 
shinis are of average height, but very strong. A handsome horse, young, 
free from all blemish, and of good manners, is not worth more than BR. 50, 
Mahomed-shahi. The horses that merchants bring by way of Chitral and 
give out to be Badakshdnis are not really so, but are brought to Badakshin 
from Katéghan and Kolab, and the men of Badakshdn often go and stcal 
horses in Kolab and bring them in by the straight route to Zebak or Chitral, 
and sell them to merchants. The price of a large and fine horse from these 
two countries is not more than R. 100, Mahomed-shahi. 

Long-haired goats.—They do not take theso goats anywhere for sale, but 
the butchers and leather-scllers separate the woolly part (pushm) from the hair 
and sell it cheap to merchants, and the latter take it to Peshdwar and Kabul 
and make a profit on it. None of the goats of Badakshan arc without this 
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“‘pushm,” and it is so plentiful that they make felts out of it and sell them in 
Faizibad. In Badakshin they call this goat’s wool “ tibut.” 

Fat-tailed sheep, generally known as the ‘Curki sheep.—These sheep are 
very plentiful amongst the Tarkis and Tijiks from Zerdéo Paydn, and are very 
large, and there is at least 1} maunds (120fb.) of meat upon one of them, and 
their tails are about 16 seers (321b.). Merchants take these sheep to Bokhdra 
and Ydrkand for sale, but their flesh is not very well flavored. 


InDIan Goods IN BaDAKSHAN. 

(1) Sundries ; (2) white “ bazazi”’ (cotton goods) ; (3) Peshéwar “ lungis ” 
and Ludhiana ‘lungis,” both white and colored; (4) tea; (5) moist sugar ; 
(6) buttons; (7) tapes; (8) sulphur; (9) broadcloth ; (10) kinkhabs (colored 
cloths worked in gold thread) ; (11) Kashmir shawls. 

ear of all the sundries, black pepper, ginger, turmeric, and indigo are most 
used, 

Of white cotton goods, muslin, “san” or “ latta” (longcloth), and “ khdssa*”’ 
and ‘“‘markin’’* are sold, and of red varieties, only “chit ’’ (chintz) and shawls 
are sold, because Russian “chit” is considered stronger; and another reason 
that it is preferred is, that it is manufactured and stamped after the Tirkistan 
and trans-Oxus method, and is stronger in comparison with the English article. 
If English “ chit" was made after the fashion of the country, the Russian 
‘“‘chit ” would not hold its own, because Russian goods are dearer in com- 
parison with Indian. 

Inferior Indian “lungis,” which would sell for BR. 1 or 12 annas in Ludhi- 
ana, are sold in Badakshan for R. 3, Mahomed-shahi, at Faiz4b4d; but the 
purchasers of the country buy them from the shop-keepers. I do not know for 
how much the shop-keepers buy them from the merchants. ‘Lungis” are 
worth a great deal in Badakshdn, but no one buys black ones, for black cloths 
are considered a sign of mourning. 

Green tea is much used, and that which is most bitter is known as 
“bitter tea” (talkh-chai), This the Badakshdnis drink plain without salt or 
milk and sugar, but sometimes they make sweet tea of it. The price of this tea 
is high. There is another variety which is less bitter, and they call it “ shir- 
chai,” or milk tea. When they wake up in the morning they drink “ milk tea” 
with a little salt and milk mixed with it. The price of this kind is lower, but 
the bitter tea is more largely used; for milk tea is only drunk once a day, but 
bitter tea is drunk all day long. 

Moist sugar is little sold, for Russian sugar has eclipsed the Indian moist 
and loaf sugar. 

Buttons and tapes have caused the discontinuance of the manufacture of 
this article, and they are largely sold. Of all kinds of buttons, mother-of-pearl 
and black horn are much in request. 

Lucifer matches from India are in favor in Badakshan, for the Russian ones 
are not good and easy to light. The priceis higher than the Russian matches. 

Broadcloth they are very fond of, but merchants bring very little of it; 
the reason for this is, that before the rule of the Afghans the use of broadcloth 
was not customary, but now, owing to intercourse with the Afghans, they affect 
cloth clothes (i.e., chogas and coats) very much. 

Kinkhabs are little brought into Badakshdn, for the Bajdwaris are not 
wealthy merchants, nor are the Badakshdnis rich; but sometimes merchants 
bring it from Balkh, and the Mir himself buys it and gives it to the “ Aksakdls ” 
(grey-beards—headmen) and sons of Mirs; but even for the Mir they do not 
bring good kinkhabs. 

They are fond of Kashmir shawls in Badaksh4n, and tie them round 
their heads, but do not so much care for large shawls, because it is not the 
custom to wear them as shawls. 


Russian Goons. 
(1) “Chit; (2) “tik;” (3) ‘ldétta” (white cotton stuff); (4) posteens ; 
(5) loaf sugar; (6) tea-pots ; (7) tea-cups ; (8) sAimavars (tea urns), 
* Cotton stuff. 
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“Chit” is of all kinds, like the English prints, but is a little stronger, and 
consequently the Badakshdnis prefer to buy it. It is also woven after the 
Tarkistan method. 

“Tk” is a stuff which is only used in Badakshén and throughout 
Turkistén, and is of two kinds: one, which has a coarse ground, and is simply 
called “ tik,” and the other, which has a fine ground and stripes lengthwise 
and close together like “sosi,” the stripes being of various colors; this 
they call “ tik-i-shahi,” or royal “tik.” The manufacture of both kinds 
is like “‘ jeen.” Shahi tik is dearer than the other. From these stuffs they 
make the coverings of posteens and loose trousers to wear over the under- 
trousers. 

“San ” or “ latta ” (white cotton stuff) is also brought from Russia, but it 
is very wanting in strength, and the Badakshdnis do not care about it, and it is 
little worn, 

Tea-pots and Russian cups, which are red, blue or yellow outside, and 
generally white inside, are brought in large quantities and largely sold. 
Both rich and poor buy them, for tea is greatly drunk in Badakhsh4n and never 
without tea-cups. 

The Russian loaf sugar, which is brought from Russia, is very white, and 
I heard that it was manufactured from beet-root. It is sweeter than the Indian 
loaf sugar, but very hard, and takes a long time to dissolve in hot or cold water. 
It is sold in large quantities in Badakshdn, and all kinds of sweetmeats are 
made from it. Indian moist sugar is, however, used in making up medicines. 
The price of a loaf of Russian sugar is R4, Mahomed-shahi, and its weight 
is about 2% seers. 

Posteens made of fox-skin, “sinjab” (ermine or grey squirrel) and “ simur ” 
(sable), &c, are brought from Russia, but only in small quantities. Russian 
samavars are better than Kashmir ones ; some are of brass and some of copper, 
but mostly of brass, and of large size. 


Boxaara Goons. 

(1) “ Ushtub ;” (2) “ be-kasb;” (3) ‘“kinawez;” (4) ‘ posteens ;” (5) 
“tas” cloth; (6) kalin; (7) Russian leather stockings ; (8) leather shoes. 

“‘ Ushtub ” is a stuff which has marks of all kinds on it; the web is of 
cotton and the warp of silk; from this and from “ kinawez” they make outer 
coats, coverlets, and pillows for people in opulent circumstanves. 

Be-kasb is also a species of stuff. 

Tas is a stuff like kinkbab, woven from gold lace and silk, but it is better 
than kinkhab; it is used for ‘ chogas ” or coats. 

Posteens of the skins of dalla-i-khafak (snow-fox), of good quality, are 
brought from Bokhara for gale with otter skins (sag-i-abi).* Turkoman carpets 
are brought from Hissar-shadman and Bokhara, both small and large, and of 
very good quality, and silk ones are also often brought for sale. 

Russian leather (‘‘ bulghar’’) socks and leather shoes and China plates also 
come from Bokhara, and are very good. The Badakshanis use leather cover- 
ings for their Chinaware, put tbeir cups into these covers, and take them on 
their journeys. In Badakshan, China plates, &c., are also made, but they are 
not so pretty. In addition to these things, all kinds of clothing are brought 
from Bokhéra, and are much fancied and bought. All these goods are brought 
by merchants from Bokhara by way of Kolab. 


Goops FRoM KatAcHan orn Kunptz In BAaDAKSHAN., 


The Katdghan staples of trade arc horses, salt, rice (branj-i-basmati), which 
is called “‘deozira” in Badakshan. The horses of Katdéghan are tall, strong- 
limbed, fleet and hardy, and possess very good quality. It has already been 
previously stated that in Badakshdn there are no big or tall horses, and any 
tall horses which merchants bring from Badakshan by way of Chitral are from 
Katéghan; the price of a good one is not more than R100, Mohamed- 
shahi. I heard that these horses live in herds amongst the Uzbeks, and the 
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merchants go and buy them from the master of the herd. I do not: know whe- 
ther they spoke the truth or not. 

Salt is brought from Kilogén and sold in Badakshén. In this salt there 
isa great deal of red earth mixed, and the salt is a red color; there is not a clear 
sparkling piece in it. It is loaded on donkeys in the shape of long bricks and 
brought to Faizibdd, where o great dealissold. It is not as salt as the salt of 
Pind Dédun Khén or Kohdt; where one would use } seer of the Pind Dédun 
Khén salt or of that from the mine near Kohat, you would use about 5 chittacks 
of this salt. Whatever it is thrown into it makes red. You ought first to 
dissolve this salt in water, clean it, and then use it. 

Kilogdn was formerly under the ruler of Badakshin, but since the reign of 
Amir Shere Ali Khan, it has been under the Mir of Katdghan, Sardér Sultén 
Murdd Khan. 

Rice (branj-i-basmati) is not like that of Chitrdl, and neither tastes nor 
smells like it when cooked. 


Caitrds StaPies or TRADE. 

“Louis” (blankets), chakman (a kind of soft stuff), stockings, slaves, 
rice (branj-i-basmati), white honey. 

These Jouis are called “ kumpul” in Badakshdn, ond are woven from cotton 
and wool or from raw silk and wool; in Badakshdn they place them over the 
saddle; they are imitated in Badakshdn, but are not made of quality equal to 
those of Chitral. 

“ Chakman,” which is called “ karberi,” is very soft, and you would say it 
was English flannel. The stockings of Chitrél are long and of good colors; 
stockings like those of Chitrél are not made throughout the whole Hindu- 
kush and dependencies of Badakshin, and they are much valued in Badak- 
shin. Whoever can get them does not wear any others. 

Slaves.—Before the rule of the Afghdns of Kabul, slaves used to come 
in quantities from Chitral, but the trade was stopped in the reign of Amir 
Shere Ali Khén. When the rule of the Afghdns was abolished, during the 
reign of the late Mir, Shahzida Hussan Khan, people again commenced 
slave-trading a little, and in fact the Mihtar (Sardar) Aman-ul-Mulk, the ruler of 
Chitril, sent some to the late Mir Shahzida Hussan Khén. A slave is equal in 
price to a horse, if tho horse is a good one, but if small and of medium height, the 
Badakshdnis give two horses for a young slave; they prefor men to women slaves. 

Rice.—The rice called ‘‘ deozira” is very good in Badakshan, like our best rice, 
and has a swect smell and a pleasant taste, but it is brought in small quantities. 

Guzerat swords are also sometimes brought from Chitral; they say that the 
Chitr4lis and merchants buy them from Dir, Swat, and Bajaur, but I don’t 
know where these Afghins get them from. I also heard that merchandise was 
brought from Yarkand to Badakshén, but whilst I was in the country owing to 
its disturbed state, Ydrkandi merchants did not come at all, but during my 
stay merchants took fat-tailed sheep and ‘ bazghanj” * to Yarkand. 

Sometimes red gold is brought from Shignan, but I do not know where 
it is obtained. In Zebik there is sulphur, and from this mine it is taken to 
Faizdbdd, Chitral, and Wakhdn. 


On ARTIZANS OR MECHANICS. 


In Faizibéd there are shoe-makers, leather-workers, bakers, butchers, 
greengrocers, spicc-sellers, haberdashers, iron-smiths, carponters, copper-smitha, 
and tea-sellers, but there are no barbers, tailors, washcrmen, shoving- 
smiths, or house-builders. They themselves do the work of washing, 
tniloring, shaving, shoeing, and building. During the rule of the Afghans, 
shoeing-smiths and tailors came from Kabul, and one builder from Peshawar, a 
Peshdwari, called Gholim Muhammad, but after the rule of Amir Shore Ali 
Khan was overthrown, and the country taken by tho late Mir Baba Khan 
and Mir Shahzéda Lfussan, both these Mirs imprisoned them and would not 
let them go on any account. Most of the Badakshénis send their sons as pupils 
to these men, os I myself saw. ,Ghol4m Muhammad, the builder, had built 
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good houses and three baths for the Mirs in Badakshdn; one is in the harem, 
another in the fort, and the third in the house in which, during the reign of the 
Afghéns, the Afghan representative used to live, and near the horse stables of 
Syud Ahmed Khdn; they are still there and in good order. There is a felt- 
maker, a Pooniali, and a precious stone-cutter from K4dbul; this stone-cutter 
considers himself related to Shih Shuja-ul-Mulk, Durdni, and says that in the 
end of the reign of Mir Sultan Shéh and in the commencement of that of Mir 
Zamén-ud-din, he came and settled in Badakshén. Isaw no Badakshdni gold- 
smith, but there was one goldsmith, a man of Kashmiri origin, born in KAbul, 
at Faiaébid. Ido not know when ho came into the country. 


AnpouT KHAMCHAN, AN ANCIENT CITY. 


About 8 miles west of Faizsbid on the right and left sides of the river 
Kokcha, in the plain which is now called Khamchdn, this city was situated. 
They say that it was the capital of Badakshdn before the foundation of 
Faizébéd. Sulién Muhammad of Ghazni bought Aydz,* who was a Kashmiri, 
from merchants in this city. From an inspection of the stone which was 
cut to mark the building of the bridge and placed on the Kurgh plain near 
the right bank of the Kokcha, it proved that this city was ruined and deserted 
only a short time ago. The following is a copy of the inscription on the 
stone :— 

“This large bridge was built in the reign of Sultén, the eon of the Sultéa (who received 
power from the one God), Sult4n Muhammad Shéh, in 40 days in the year 666. May God 
always watch over his country.” 

The letters on this stone are not cut as ona seal, but the surface of the 
stone has been cut down so that the words remain in relief; it was very dirty, 
but I washed the stone with water, and rubbed it over with a burnt brick 
until the letters became clear. At the present timo there are also other relics 
of this city. Burnt brioks are dug up on the Khamchbén plain in large quan- 
tities, and the ruler of Faiz4bid sends for them for building purposes, and 
Brigadier Syud Ahmed Khén built a bath and sitting place (chabutra?) with 
them. 

This ruined city is now well known as the plain of Kurgh and Khamchén. 
The land of the Kurgh plain belongs to the Mir of Badakshin, and the plain 
of Khamchdn is in the possession of the Autaranchis. In these two plains a 
spring crop of corn is sown; there is also a great deal of wild spinach which 
the cattle eat, and is fit for men to eat, but the Badakshdnis are not in the habit 
of eating vegetables, and consequently do not eat it. 

Sult4n Muhammad Shéh was the last of the family of the ancient kings 
of Badakshdn ; he was killed by Sultén Abu Syud Khén, Gorgéni, who took 

osscssion of Badakehdn as far os Kébul and extirpated the family of the 

fings of Badaksbin. The kings of Badakshin and the Mirs of Darwiz 
considered themselves to be sprung from Alexander and Philip of Macedon; 
the Darwazis claim to bo so still. 


On toe Tripes or BADAKSHAN. 


Tho chief tribe in Badakshdn is called Téjik, which is really “ Tézik,” for 
“Tazi” is an Arabian and the “k"’ is added as a diminutive. The fathers of 
these people were Arabs and the mothors Persians, and they speak Persian. 
From Tang Rabét downwards, although they are Téjiks, they have no relation- 
ship with tho people of Zebék. The tribo of Téjiks aro all fighting men by 
trade and ore not very rich. The Turki tribes in detail are— 


Ali Moghul. Yoke Moghul. 
Chong. Autarauchi. 
Kaltatai. Kalagh. 
Chupchi Moghul. Bartuch, 
Chargehi Moghul. Sarai. 


Jin Kudghan, 


© His Wariy.- Trams, 
t In Arabio.— Zrane. 
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The Ali Moghul, Chong, Kaltatai, and Chupchi Moghul live in Yamgén, 
Warduj, Zerdeo, and Sirghulam. The reason for the name Chupchi Moghul 
is as follows :—Some ruler used to tyrannise over these people very much in 
former times, and consequently they put the shoes on their horses the wrong 
way aud fled, their idea being that when the shoes were seen going the other 
way they would not be pursued, and from that day they have been given this 
name. The Chargchi Moghuls, Yeke Moghuls, Autaranchis, and Kalagh live 
from below Tang Rabit to the banks of the Kokcha and the end of the Badak- 
shin frontier. The Sarai and Barluch live in the country of Meshed in 
Badakshin. In Rasték there are no Turkis, they are all Uzbegs, called Jén 
Kudghan. The men of Righ and Yaltul are all Tajiks and Hazdras, 


CUSTOMS OF THE TURKIS AND THEIR MANUFACTURES. 


The whole of the Turkis are a rich tribe, and have many trades. They 
bring many things daily into the Faizibdd bazar, such as nose-bags for 
horses, “ jhuls” (horse clothing), ‘ saleetahs,”” ropes, panniers, and other horse 
furniture; some load wood on donkeys and bring it in for sale. Every one has 
mares at his home for breeding, and they take great care of sheep for their 
use; their sheep are the large fat-tailed kind, and merchants buy them and 
take them to Yarkand and Bokhéra for sale. Every Turki has such a flock 
of sheep as to astonish one; the flocks are accompanied by very large dogs 
which take care of them. The practice of making “kurt” is largely carried 
on, and the butter of these sheep is brought for sale to FaizAbéd. The pros- 
perity (abadi) of Badakshin is due to these Tiarkis. The Autaranchis are 
distinguished amongst them for their large flocks, and are very wealthy, for they 
also trade with Bokhdra. The Kalagh people are servants of the Mir, and their 
service is that when the Mir goes to destroy a certain fort, or orders some one’s 
house to be burned, these people burn it, and on the march they do the outpost 
(sentry) work of the army. The Beg of Kokan, who for some time was Mir 
and conquered the country up to Chitrél and was a contemporary of Suliman 
Shah of Yassin, belonged to this tribe. Except tithes and alms for religious 
purposes, no other taxes are levied on these people. ‘The Tirkis have few 
houses to live in, but in winter dwell in felt tents which they call “akwi” in 
Y4rkand. In spring they go to their pasture grounds with their flocks and 
herds. They are looked down upon by the Téjiks, and are considered prover- 
bial for their want of intelligence, for these people have nothing to do with 
the affairs of the ruler (politics) and never rebel against any Mir or Hakim ; 
they only think of looking after their flocks and being loyal. There is rela- 
tionship between them and the Téjiks and Hazdras, and vice vered. They are 
a very great source of income to the king of the country. 


Tue TRIBE OF HAZzARAS. 


This people also call themselves Téjiks, but I ascertained by enquiry that 
they area branch of the Shaikh Ali tribe of Haaéras, who are subjects of 
Kabul, and came and settled in Yaftul. They possess much property, but their 
numbers ia this country are small. The Turkis and Tajiks give their daughters 
in marriage to these men, and receive them from them, and the Mirs of 
Badakshan also generally take the daughters of these people. The mother of 
Jahandar Shah, the wife of Shéh Zamén-ud-din, called Meri Shah, belonged 
to this tribe. In religion they are Sunnis. In spring, like the Turkis, they 
take their flocks to the pasture grounds of Shewa for pasturage and remain 
there until the end of spring. 


On RELIGION. 

From Tang Rabat, with the exception of Rabét Chibil-tan, up to the limits 
of Badakshdn territory, the people are all Sunnis, and act under the “ futwas ” 
(orders) of Bokhara. The “ wmas ” of Badakshén and Bokhéra order Moghuls 
(i. e., Mulais or Shias) to be sold. They say that they are the same as “ kéfirs ;”” 
but with regard toa future state there is no difference between their belief 
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and that written in Muhammadan “Shariyat’’ (law). ‘Throughout the whole 
of Badakshfn the practice of the Nakashbandi sect is carried on, for the 
deacendants of the Aicly Imam (the commencer of the second thousand of 
years from Muhammad), Shaikh Ahmed Fardki* of Sirhind,t are numerous in 
Badakshén. The Syuds and Mirs of Badakshén have implicit reliance and 
are followers of this saint’s family, whom they call “ Aishdn,” and think them 
perfect, and the Mirs of Badakshdn also give their daughters in marriage to 
these men. At the Amir’s Court they are given the chief place below the 
ruler of the time. Every one, both high and el rig to them with the 
term of respect—" taksfr.” In this country they to keep the Nauroz as 
Eed, besides the two regular Eeds; but in the reign of Shah Zamdn-ud-din, 
known as Meri Shah or of Jahdnddr Shah, by decree of the ‘“‘ ulmas” it was 
abolished. I do not think it necessary to say any more on religion, for their 
religion is like that of other countries. Their burial customs are the same as in 
other countries$. I do not know anything of their custome on the birth of a 
son, nor of their marriage ceremonies. 


On LEARNING. 


In this country Persian is much learnt, but Tarki poetry and books are 
also read. Every one who reads can also repeat poetry. They do not read 
Persian intelligently. In order to know Arabic phrases they learn the work 
 Nasat-us-Sabian’’ by heart. In Badakshdn amongst Persian books the 
Dewan of Mirza Abdul Kadir Bedil is very well known. The Arabic 
language they and rat al either in Peshdwar or Bokh4ra, but they only 
read Muhamma law and nothing else; neither elocution nor the sciences, 
logic, surveying, or medicine. In the whole of Badakshdn there is no doctor. 
They know the science of music according to the custom of the country, 
but they do not recognise notes and measures like the people of Persia or 
Hindustén. For reciting try and odes for musical instruments, they have 
only the “ sitar” (guitar) and “ dotar,’’§ and small and large drums. I have seen 
these myself, but nothing more. Reciters and musicians belong to every 
tribe. They call the players “ hdfiz,” and a man who knows the Kurén by 
heart “kfri.” Many attain great perfection in writing. 


On Hovss-BUILDING. 


From the beginning of Wakhdn to the end of Warduj the houses of the 
ple are like those of Wakhén, but from the commencement of Bérak to 
Pairdbd those I saw were of this shape :— 
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1. ¢,, Other countries of these parts.— Trans. 
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No. 9. Black and white blankets liko Indian durries, with atripes lengthwise, callod in Hadakshan “ palda,” 
and woven from black and white goat's hair, are spread hore, and in winter are at the odygo of the oven. 


No. 9. Ventilating shaft for the ovon. 


No. 4 is the oven which they sit round. It is like ovene of Afghanietan; but there is this differanco, that 
this is inside the room, and that of Afghanistan in the court-yard of the house. 


No. 6. Place for fire-wood, 
No. 6, Chimney in tho corner af the roof next the wall of the house. 
No. 7. Place for water-jars and cooking pote, &c. 


No. & The door of the room. 


Building timber is not brought from the mountains, because the timber 
of the fir and other trees is of no size. They build their houses with wood 
from their own country and lands, either plane (chinar), poplar (safeda), or of 
mulberry and other fruit-trees. In summer they sit outside the house in the 
court under the fruit-trees, for every one has several fruit-trees about his 
house. In addition to this, they have a separate place for their horses and 
cows, and the goats and sheep remain outside in the winter and spring and 
are not brought into the house. Throughout the whole of this country the 
guest-house is made separate; when a guest arrives, they give him a place in 
the guest-house, which is called ‘ kash-khdna.” The roofs of these houses are 
like those of the houses of India and Afghanistan. They carve the doors of 
the houses all over and keep their houses very clean. 


On Hasits oF Hosprrartiry. 


When a guest comes to the house of a Badakshéni he first runs out and 
helps him off his horse, and then brings him in and makes him sit down in the 
house. The guest, when he arrives, repeats the “fdtiha,” and after this the 
master of the house bids him welcome. He then brings him some bitter tea, 
and after drinking this he cooks and gives him porridge of whatever kind may 
be at hand. A short time after this he brings in unleavened bread and fresh 
butter for the guest to eat, and then he places dry or fresh fruits, according 
to season, before his guest, and remains conversing with his guest until night, 
and then brings the evening meal—rice ina kind of “ pilau,” without spices and 
vegetables, as is the custom of the country, but cooked with quince or apple. 
After eating, the guest raises his hands up for a prayer, and after the prayer 
the host speaks some words of welcome, and after food they bring bitter tea 
for the guest and then prepare a sleeping-place for him on the ground, and the 
guest, seeing the proper time has arrived, goes to sleep. Getting up in the 
morning they bring the guest some milk and salt tea with some food, and 
after this they give him the usual food to eat—porridge, or whatever it may 
be, but not enough to fill his stomach, for by day the Badakhshdnis eat very 
little, but eat their fill at night and then go to sleep. If, however, the guest 
does not belong to Badakshdn, and has a desire for more food at breakfast, they 
give it him; generally aftcr he has eaten supper, they play on the drum and 
recite stanzas of welcome. When they sit down they kneel on both knees. 
Another custom is that if a guest of honorable status comes from another 
country, the host places (before all the other kinds of eatables) sweetmeats of 
honey full of butter before the guest, and commences to eat with him. If 
a piece of sweetmeat falls on his beard, or the butter runs down from the 
cornet of his mouth, they do not consider him an educated man or of good 

irth. 


HaBI1s OF THE INHABITANTS OF BADAKSHAN. 


In Badakshan they have a custom that when they rise in the morning 
they eat milk and salt tea with a little bread; after this they are not in the 
habit of eating a regular breakfast, but throughout the whole day take what 
they can get, and wherever they go they drink bitter tea; if any one gave them 
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a hundred cups in the day, they would drink them. I never saw a Badaksh&ni 
refuse tea. At night they eat their fill. Another custom of these people is that 
when they leave off their work or arrive anywhere from a journey, they at once 
eat—in the winter bean porridge or norridge of some other substance mixed with 
“kurt.” They have no vegetables (grecns) of any kind, and only keep 
fowls for the eggs, and at the present time most of the people do not eat 
these two things. The people of the city, however, and the sons of the better 
class, owing to their association with the Afghans, now eat fowls. Except 
pumpkin, they are not in the habit of eating any vegetables. They call green 
vegetables forage fit for animals; they eat a great deal of meat, and a great 
ileal of “ pilau,” but “ pilau ” without spices, and cook soup without turmeric. 
They eat unleavened bread rarely; it is generally leavened; they are not in 
the habit of eating bread cooked on a “ tdba,”* but in winter ‘and summer cat 
bread from the oven. In Badakshdén every loaf is from } of a seer to 1 seer 
(Indian) in weight, and it is very good and worthy of praise. It is not the 
custom of these people to give an invitation for food, but when water has 
been brought they invite people todrink. On the day of the Bed they go to 
another man’s house without invitation and eat food. They have a custom of 
eating a little dry bread after food, and say that this acts as a duster to the 
throat (clears the throat). After food they are in the habit of eating fruit 
and melons. They do not eat thin meat which has no fat. In preference to 
the fat of oxen, &c., they melt down the fat tail of the shee ie and eat a great 
deal of it. Throughout the whole of Badakshan generally, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Faizdbdd, Rasték, and Jarm especially, they eat opium, and they 
smoke “ ghunza,” which in India is called “ chandu,’+ in pipes, by means 
of a lamp made especially for thisevil purpose. This habit they have learnt 
from the Chinese in Yarkand. They say that some merchant came from 
Yarkand to Badakshdn and stated that in comparison with opium there was great 
advantage in intoxicating properties in this drug, and in consequence of this 
vagabond’s statement most of the people took up this evil practice. In short, 
however good or intelligent or of high rank a man may be, he is a slave to 
opium, and a little box of opium is always near the consumer. Itisa saying of 
the Badakshdnis that by eating opium a man becomes talkative{ and his intellect 
is cleared. I heard that in former times they did not drink liquor, but in the reign 
of Mir Jahd4ndér Shah all the (darbar) court people were given to it, for Jahandér 
Shah himself used to drink and used to give it to the “ Aksakdls” (grey-beards— 
headmen) by force. He showed great aptitude in making liquor, and in his 
reign it used to be made in Faizdbdd itself. Now they do not drink it. 
Another thing is that the people of Badaksh4n—in fact from the beginning of 
Kashmir up to Badakshén vid Gilgit,—all the inhabitants are liars and deceivers : 
they say one thing and really mean another. The saying “sellers of barley and 
exhibitors of wheat’’§ is a true one for these people—outwardly gold, but inwardly 
copper. In order to obtain their object they practise a thousand flatteries and cajo- 
leries; sometimes they call a person, upon whom the attaining their object is 
dependent, “‘ their foster-brother in religion and in this world,” and sometimes they 
call him their father; but when they have gained their object, they do not mention 
the name of father or brother. The men of Badakshan swear by anything 
before them; if it is food, they swear that—‘ by this food I swear that I will 
do such and such a work ;’’—or if it is water—“ by this ranning water;”’ or if a 
lamp—* by this light of Muhammad, and they swear by God and by the Kuran ; 
but whenever they have an opportunity, they deceive. When they suffer from the 
oppression of any ruler, they take counsel secretly amongst themselves and send 
a message quietly and secretly to one of the other claimants to the country, 
so that this claimant may openly raise the standard of revolt and make war 
against the ruler, and whoever the Hakim sends against him makes his salaam 


* [ron plate used for cooking chupattics,— Trans, 

¢ A mixture of opium prepared for emokiug.— Trans. 
tT Eloquent.— Trans. 

§ A woll-known Persian proverb.—Trane. 
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to the claimant, for all the people of the country are inclined to side with him, 
and the ruler with a small following takes to flight, and the people plunder his 
household property. They call rebellion ‘“ Sh4h meri.” 


They are versed in ordinary politeness, and always address each other by 
the title of “‘Taksfr,” and are a very pleasant-speaking people, especially the 
Téjiks, who are intelligent (wise) people. Whenever they arrive anywhere, they 
first say the “‘fatiha,’ and after that converse, and on leaving give the “ féti- 
ha” again. They call something fine or good “ghalati,” and something rare 
“ ghaloti-ghair-mukarrar,” and a wise man they call “kudrat-numa” and 
“kabahat” (7.e., wise man). When making the salaam they place their hands 
folded on the breast and say the word “ us-salaam.” They are notin the habit of 
saying “ us-salaam alik” in Badakshén. Another custom of theirs is that, in 
every country they go to, they show friendliness by day to the men of the 
country, and at night they write down in their diary all the faults (defects) 
they may have observed; but if there are any good actions practised in the 
country, they do not write them down; and when a man of the country gocs 
to Badakshin, they set forth before him whatever bad points there are about the 
country, so that the traveller becomes quite ashamed. Shaking hands is a sign 
of friendship. In Badakshén the TAjiks and some of the Tarkis are much 
given to sodomy, and are always dancing with boys. They are much given to 
riding, so that 1f they have to goanywhere one mile or even a half mile off, they 
never go except riding ; their horse stands saddled all day long; when necessary 
they immediately mount. When they return from their business they take the 
bit out of his mouth and put a nose-bag full of grass on to his head. They do not 
give their horses much forage, but in the evening give them a large quantity of 
grain in the nose-bag; but if a horse bas made a small journey, they give him 
grain at midnight, and if he has had a long journey, they give him his grain at 
once. They find out the horse’s appetite in the following manner :—When 
the horse reaches the stage from a journey, and he stales and dungs they con- 
sider him hungry, but this cannot be depended on, and they take him to his 
stall. Thenif he again stales and dungs, and if at seeing the man the horse 
whinnies, they then give him a little grass, and after that grain; this they call 
“tab.” And if a horse has become fat, and is little ridden, they call him “ na- 
khanak.” They are much in the habit of horse-racing in Badakshén, and 
generally in spune they have horse races for money in the Khamchdn plain. I 
did not myself see them, but I heard the racing mentioned. They say that for- 
merly polo was not played in Badakshién, but was commenced in the time of 
Jabindér Shéb and abolished at the conquest of the Afghans, that is to say, the 
people of Badakshén themselves did not play. During the reign of the late Mir 
Shahzdda Hussan it was again commenced, and when I was.in the country they 
used to play the game. Another game they play is “goat-snatching, ” and it is 
played as follows :—A goat is killed and a mounted man takes the goat with its 
skin on in front of him on the saddle, and gallops off, and all the other mounted 
men gallop after him and try to take it away by force. If the horse is fleet and 
the man strong, no one can take it away from him, but if not Ma strong, they 
snatch it from him. In short, whoever attains the end appointed and gets the 
goat has won the game. Another custom of this people is that they sow their 
crops according to the 12 signs of the zodiao (22 ¢yx) and do everything 
according to them, and the Arabic names are as follows :— 


leo Aries ‘ . . . . . : . 31 days. 
yp Taurus . ; i ‘ . i d g . sli, 
Vy Gemini ; ‘ : . F : : . ® , 
ley Cancer . ‘ i : ; ‘i . . . dl, 
a! Leo. A i : : 2 ; : . 8h 5 
chin Virgo . : . . : . : i . sl, 
lye Libra. : ‘ : . , ‘ . . 380. ,, 
oye Scorpio : A ‘ ; ; . ‘ . 0, 
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us Sagittarius 29 days. 

yee Capricornus 2. CO, 
y/o Aquarius 30. C*,, 

eyo Pisces . 80, 


Another custom is that they call each 12 years by the name of 12 animals, 
and whatever event happens, they call it to mind by the name of the animal 
given to the year in which it happened.* If a son is born in any one’s house, 
they remember the date of his birth by the name of the animal, and when the 
child has become intelligent, they tell him that he was born in a certain year, 
called by the name of a certain animal, and the boy remembers it to the end of 
his life. They call this method of counting “ mochurTurkiya. ” The names of 
the animals are :—Mouse, goat, tiger, hare, crocodile, snake, horse, sheep, lion, 
cock, dog, and pig. In the ‘Turki language they call them as follows :—~ 


ad linn Shajkén ail or yel. 
dab 4099 Radi ail. 
de} jayly Para ail. 
ua) tin, Toshk&n ail. 
des yy! Toi ail. 
As ill! Ailén ail. 
(Uk? 23yn0 (eTL) Miyonat ail. 
3 wr Kui ail. 
rele} pe! Bechi oil. 
ror) ye Takbé kut ail, 
Ua) 2! Ait ail. 
ks 5,655 Tangiz ail. 


The computation commences from the Nauroz; this year (1881) is snake 
year, for when I was in Badakshan it was hare year. 


Story.— When I was in Faizdbéd, the late Mir Shahz4da Hussan Khén had 
released Mir Biba Khén from Shignén and sent for him to Faiz4béd, and the 
brother of Sher Shah, Yusuf Ali Khén, of Shigndn, and Sher Shab himself, came 
to Faizabfd. One day I was sitting in the bazar in the shop of one Muhammad 
Karim, a “ bazéz ” of Badakshén, when a person of repulsive appearance and 
ill-looking came up to the brother of Sher Shah, and making a salaam said— 
‘ Taksir, I have no opium, be kind enough to give me some.” Sher Bahddur 
Sh&éh took his box of opium out of his pocket and gave the asker about three 
tolas of opium, or perhaps more ; and he without the least hesitation put it into 
his mouth and ate it. I was astoundedat this, but Muhammad Karim said— 
“The daily portion of opium this person eats is five tolas.” 


Story.—On the day when Ba&ba Khan expelled Shahzdda Hussan from 
Badakshan, by the deceit of Amir Abdul Rahman Khan, the servants of the 
late Shahzéda Hussan said that when the Mir Shahzdda Hussan was preparing 
for flight, those who were his friends and well-wishers at the time of his 
starting commenced to plunder, and looted to such an extent that his faithful 
servants did not get one-fourth part of the household effects, and when he was 
leaving the city of Faizdbdd, no one accompanied him, or came a step out of 
their houses to wish him farewell. From the beginning of Wakhén to Faizibéd, 
when I went from Gilgit, sick men used to come to me to ask for medicines, 
and I usually gave it to them, and some of them were benefitted by it. One 
person came to me in Faizdbéd and said that his digestion was out of order, and 
that he was always being sick. I gave him medicine and cured him. One man 
had the illness called zat-ul-jarnab (pleurisy). I put a blister on his side and 
he became better. I was consequently known in Badakshdn as the “ Aishén 


Hakim "t+ (the healing doctor). 
© Introduced from Persia.— Trans. 
¢ “ AishSu” Arabic for healing.— Trans. 
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ON GIVING AND TAKING GIRLS IN MARRIAGE. 


The Badakshdnis only give their daughters in marriage to Sunnis, but 
amongst the Sunnis there are many daughters of the Moghuls (Shias). 
The people of Badakshin, whether Tirki or 'TAjik, give their daughters in 
mariage amongst themselves. The Hazdras, although in Kabul they are 
considered the meanest of the human race, like sweepers, yet in Badakshin 
they are on terms of equality with the other tribes and take girls in marriage 
as the other people of Badakshin do, and also give their daughters in 
marriage to the others, so that the Mirs of Badakshdn also take the daughters 
of this tribe, and if a son is born he is considered fit to govern and reign over 
the country of his father. It has been explained before that the mother of 
Jahandér Shah was of thistribe, and after the death of Shah Zaman-ud-din, 
known as Meri Shah, who was the father of Jahanddr Shah, the latter became 
Mir of Badakshan. 


PRIDE OF RAcE OF THE TRIBES. 


The Tajiks consider themselves above the Turkis in race, and consider 
them wanting in intelligence and ignorant, and always abuse them [what 
they call hikarat Ji» in the Persian of Badakshdn] in the following 
manner :—‘‘ May acurse be on your father for anignorant Turki; ” and,as a 
matter of fact, the latter are only well versed in cattle-rearing and do not meddle 
with other matters, and the good lands are also in the hands of the Taéjiks. 
The Tirkis are men of the desert (murdum-i-sahrai), but now in several 
parts of the country they have bought lands from the ‘T4jiks and practise 
agriculture, and many of these people have now built houses for themselves and 
settled down to live in them.. 

On CLoraine. 


The clothing of the people of Badakshan is as follows: their trousers are 
like those of the Afghans, but they are not in the habit of wearing the long 
shirt ( ely); over the upper half of their body they wear first a choga of 
“« kirbas ” (white drill) which they call “ ektai,” and over the “ ektdi ” they 
wear the “ chapan ” (long robe), and over that a hair “ choga,” and in spring 
a choga of ‘“‘ildcha ”’ (cotton and silk stuff). In the winter many also wear a 
posteen ; these people have their waist girded up all day ; on their heads they wear 
a muslin turban or “ lungi,” but respectable men (Syuds) and “ ulmas” always 
wear the muslin turban. On their feet the Badakshdnis first wear two or three 
pairs of stockings, long and ugly, without heels, which they buy from Chitrdl or 
Shignan, and stockings of this kind are also made in Badakshan, but the stockings 
of these two countries have a name and are preferred in Badakshdn; over these 
(masi) stockings are leather ones; then if a man is well off he wears shoes with 
high heels, and if he is poor, with low heels. They always sleep on the ground; 
men well off make pillows like a small mattrass ; this pillow, when they sit down, 
they plice under the elbow or armpit, and when they sleep, under the head ; they 
also have a mattrass which they sit on by day and sleep on at night,and poor 
men put under them felts orsome kind of blanket, and for putting over them- 
selves rich men generally have quilts, and poor men their “ chogas” or 
“‘chapans ;” they are not in the habit of wearing a lungi or sheet over their 
shoulders.* At the present time, owing to the propinquity of the Russian domi- 
nions, they are in the habit of making long boots, and now most men wear 
them. It is also an ancient custom of this country to wear “ chamis,” and in 
Badakshaén they make and wear “ chamis ” made of tanned leather like boots, 
and in Wakhan, Zebek, and Shignin they are made of raw lcather. The 
best “ chamius ’ of tanned and untanned leather are made from the skin of 
the “ markhor ” or “ rang, ” which is a kind of wild goat. Another garment of 
these people is the “ showalik, ” which area kind of upper trousers, which, when 
they ride on horseback, they put on over their under-trousers; but I saw only 
a few men wearing them. Rich men of rank, 7.e., who sit in the durbar of the 
Mir, know the time by an English watch. 

® Like Pathans.—TZrans. 
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CLOTHING OF WoMEN. 


Below Warddj I did not see women’s clothes, but those I saw up to 
Chékirén were dressed like the women of Wakhdn and Zebik. In Warddj the 
women, except those of the Aksakdls (licadmen) and Syuds, do not kecp the 
“ purdah, ” but in Faizibdéd both rich and poordoso. During a month, more or 
less, while I lived in Faizibad, I only saw one old woman, and she had a veil 
on, in Faizibid; the purdah is most strictly kept. I did not see women’s 
jewels. 


APPEARANCE AND HEIGHT OF THE MEN. 


All the men, especially the Tajiks, are white or wheat-colored, but amongst 
the Tarkis many are born with a tendency to black. The Téjiks ure good-looking 
in comparison with the Tarkis. Amongst the Hazdras, too, the women are good- 
looking compared with the Turkis; amongst the Tajiks a few have blue eyes 
and golden hair ; many have wonderfully round faces, but there are many with 
long ones. Men with thick beards are scarce, and those with thin beards, very 
numerous. The height of these men is various; there are both short and tall. 
Their forehead is broad and the jaws attenuated,* and their heads are flat, 
because in their infancy they are rubbed and pressed in their cradles. They shave 
their heads clean, throughout the whole of Badakshan, from the frontier of 
Wakhan to Balkh, &c. hey nowhere have the custom of having the whole head 
or half of it in ringlets; except fakirs, foreigners, and women no one has hair 
on their head. I did not see the women of this people. 


On THE MeEn’s LazBour. 


It is the custom of the people of Badakshan that one man of the house- 
hold should do service for the Mir without pay, and the remainder are employed 
in agriculture; they load firewood on donkeys and bring it from the jungle, 
but they never carry anything heavy on their backs. In the Badakshén hills 
there is little firewood ; their wood is usually obtained from tle fruit-trees ; 
they do their own weaving, there being no special class of weavers. Every man 
himself does the work of shaving, washing, and carpentering, except in Faiz- 
dbad, Jarm, Rastak, and other towns. In the towns there are carpenters, iron- 
smiths, &. ‘The Tirkis make saddle-bags, nose-bags, felt, horse-clothing, and 
the people of Tang-bala load salt on donkeys and take it from Faizdbdd to their 
homes. 


On THE WomeEn’s Lanour. 


I did not see the women of all the people of Badakshdn, but the women 
of Warddj during the day spin yarn of sheep’s wool or weave stockings, and at 
breakfast-time they cook the food, and the task of bringing water belongs 
to them. Infant boys and girls are looked after as follows :—A small 
cradle is made in this shape .— me. and in the middie of the cradle a 
stone or wooden board is placed, and the child's head is placed upon it, clothes 
are put over and under the child, and they rock him in it day and night; the 
cradle is on the ground; they do not hang it up with ropes. Now, since the 
bones of a child’s head are soft, those at the back of the head are pressed in and 
the back of the head |.ecomes flat ; if a head has not been pressed in and become 
flat, they look upon it as the head of a slave. I heard that the people of 
Bokhara also had this custom. 

In the reign of Mir Jahdnddr Shah, a man of Chitral, whom the rulers of 
Chitral had sold, having been liberated from Bokhara, reached Warduj by way 
of Faizabéd with the intention of returning to his native country. As he had 
read Arabic in Bokhara and begome a Mulla, he consequently put a white 
turban on his head and explained religious matters in Wardtj, and said he 
was going on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but as he was not eloquent, and did not 
speak Persian so well as is usual in Bokhara, the people were suspicious about 
him and fought with him. Whilst they were struggling his turban fell off, and 
from sceing the size of the bone at the back of his head, they saw that he was 

Bay * Sie. 
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a Chitrali, because the bone was not pressed in, and consequently they again 
sold him in the bazar of Faizabad. ‘The women of the whole of Badakshén, 
and especially those of Faizibdid, are very clever at sewing clothes and caps 
after the fashion of the country, and all the caps and worked handkerchiefs 
brought into the bazars for sale are their work. Milking the cows and sheep 
and churning is also their work. 


SICKNESS IN BADAKSHAN. 


The diseases of Badakshdn are in the winter ‘ z4t-ul-janab” (pleurisy) 
and “ zit-ul-sadr ” (inflammation of the chest), called “ khala” in Badakshén, 
and these occur to a considerable extent; other diseases are fever and emall- 
pox, and often leprosy also occurs. ‘I'hey do not keep away from lepers, for I 
myself saw a slave of the late Shahzidda Hussan Khan, who had leprosy, but 
they nevertheless eat from his hand. I heard that in Rastik there was a special 
place for lepers; whoever is afflicted with this disease goes to that quarter, 
and it is now a large village. If a man and woman are leprous and a child is 
born to them, it is at first healthy, but afterwards becomes afflicted with the 
disease. There is no cholera. There is a great, deal of consumption. 


On CAITLE-BEARING AND WEALTH. 


There are in Badaksh4n sheep, goats, cattle, the one-humped and two- 
humped camels, horses, and yaks, but the yaks are only found in Zeb4ék and 
other cold districts. Sheep are of two kinds: in cold parts, like Zebék and 
above Chakiran, in the valley of Wardij and Sirghulam, the sheep are small 
and long-tailed, and in temperate parts there are also large Turki fat-tailed 
sheep, chiefly belonging to the urkis; the Tajiks have very large num- 
bers of long-tailed sheep, as has been mentioned before in the description of 
the tribes. The two-lumped camel they call “ shuttar-i-Karghizi” (Karghiz 
camel). The goats of this country have wool (pashm) in their hair, as has 
been mentioned under mineral produce, &c. ‘the Badakshén horses have 
already been mentioned in terms of praise, but it may be stated in addition that 
the Tarkis keep the mares in herds and the horse merchants come and buy them 
out of the herd. ‘The wealth of the people of Badakshdn consists only of these 
flocks and herds. They have no cash; there is no one who has 210,000 in 
moncy. In wealth of cattle the Tarkis surpass the T4jika and Hazéras. 


NuMBERS OF POPULATION. 


The whole country of Badakshdn, except Wakhan, Zebik, Shigndn, Mun- 
jan, and Shikdshim, has 100,000 houses. The people of Shignan, Wakhén, 
Manjaén, Zebik, and Shikdshim, owing to the difference of religion, consider 
themselves a separate body ; but Zebék, Wakhdn, and Shikéshim are completely 
under the authority of Badakshén and subjects of the ruler of Faizdbéd. 
This computation is approximate, as they are not in the babit of counting 
houses. The weapons of the Badakshénis are matchlocks, Iréni swords, and 
Guzerati talwars, pistols, both Kashmiri and made in Faiz4bdd, long knives, 
crooked like an Irani sword, made in Bokhéra; now however they have English 
and Russian guns, pistols with a varying number of barrels, and old English 
cap guns, Two (55 2%) Snider rifles, which were probably sent by Sultan Abdul 
Aziz Khén for the late Muhammad Y4kub, Atélik Gh4zi, to Badakshén—after 
the overthrowal of the Atalik Ghdzi and the usurpation of the Chinese—fell into 
the hands of the late Mir Shahzdda Khan, and ho took one of them with him 
io Gilgit, and [ saw it myself in Badakshaén. The old guns of Badakshin, after 
the defeat of Jahénd4r Siiéh and the usurpation of the Durdénis of Kabul, @e., 
of Amir Shere Ali Khdn, fell into the hands of his representatives, and I heard 
that in accordance with his order they were broken up at Rastdk, but, when 
in 1978-79 the English army marched to Kabul, the people of Badakshdn 
revolted, and having repulsed the Afghin army made Baba Khén Beg ruler of 
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the country, two guns which remained in Faizdb4d were destroyed by order 
of Béba Khdn Beg; one was quite destroyed, and the other a little at the 
mouth with which they used to fire salutes. There are no other guns except 
these in Faizébéd; the other guns of the time of the Afghdns are in Rostdk, 
I heard the account of the Rastéak guns, but did not see them myself. Powder 
is made in Faizdbéd iteelf, for there is plenty of saltpetre everywhere, and 
sulphur is brought from Zebdk. I heard that there was a sulphur mine in Zebék. 
Caps and everything connected with guns and breach-loaders are also made in 
Faizébéd; they used to be made for the late Shahz4da Huesan Khan. I did 
not myself see them making these things, but heard so from Mir Shahzida 
Hussan himself and several other persons. His reign is a matter of history. 


ON THE CLIMATE OF BapaksHin. 


The climate of Badakshén is temperate ; from the further border of Ché- 
kirdén to Faiz4béd, as far as I saw, about one apan,® or in some places two, of snow 
falls. Except in Faizdb4d, a strong wind blows from Wakhin to the plain of 
Khamchdn, and it has been mentioned before, in the description of Faiz&béd, 
that this wind blows up to Mazar-i-Sherif. I heard that in spring from 
the beginning of the Warddj Valley up to the plain of Khamch&n, which I 
saw, the whole of the hills and plain become covered with verdure. There 
are a great many puddumt trees from Gilgit to Yomul; after that, though they 
may possibly be rarely met with, I did not see any. Diar (fir) and ‘‘archa’ 
(juniper) and other mountain trees, such as are met with at Murree and Simla, 
T saw none of on the mountains of Badakshdén, but fruit-trees, such as plum, 
mulberry, pear, apple, quince, grapes, apricots, and small plum, commenced below 
Chékirén. I heard that these fruits are also produced in the valleys of Sirghul4m 
and Yamgin; but I also heard that Zardeo,—especially in Barak (Bahérak) known 
as Arak,—is celebrated for the quantity of its fruit, the size of the fruit, its lus- 
ciousness and sweetness. They also greatly praise Jarm, but I did not see it. 
The “‘sarda”’ melons of Badaksh4n are also well known, but I did not eat any. 
The country of Tang-béla, or the valley of Wardij, the valley of Sirghulém, 
Zardeo, and the valley of Yamgan are all irrigated, and the people of Zardeo 
have run two large irrigation channels for their lands: one from the valley of 
Warddj, and the other from the water of Sirghulém. They say that both 
these are of ancient make. In Tang Péydn there is little level ground; the 
cultivation is in some places on level ground, but chiefly sown on the tops of 
the hills (which are of earth), which in Badakshdén they call “tepes ;’’ there is 
little “abi,” irrigated land; it is chiefly “ lalmi,” ¢.¢., dependent upon rain. 
The grain from rain-crops is, according to the Badakshdénis, more nourishing 
than that from irrigated land. Besides the fruits mentioned, peaches, melons, 
and water-melons, like the Mir Malangi melon of K4bul, grow. I did not myself 
see peaches, melons, and grapes, but I heard that there were grapes of several 
different kinds. There is also in the hill country of Badakshén “ cbhukri,” a 
kind of plant like that in the Kohist4n of Kabul. It is bitter in taste and of 
this form ;§ the skin, which is thin like that of the potato, is rubbed off with the 
hand, and it is then used in soup. The fruit is all good, but the apples, pears, 
water-melons, and quinces especially so; so are the grapes, but I did not see 
them either in any one’s possession, or in the bazar. There were plenty of 
“\hatah ” mulberries. Of grain there were rice ( <x), wheat, barley, 
millet (mashang), beans and millet (,,j!), and also cotton in the plain 
of Sarshahr and Pfydnshabr, and in the lands of Bihfrak, and from Chaékirdn 
Péyén in the district of Warduj, and perhaps in Jarm, and above these places, 
all except rice and cotton. About Tang Péydn rice is not sown, or it does 


nny “‘wajab ;” it is donbtfal what measure he means; in Arabic e span.— Zane. 
+ Can’t find out what tree it ie.— Trare. 

t oy probably. 5— Trane. 

§ —< Sic in originel —TZrans. 
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not grow, but I heard that it grows in Kasham. All other kinds of grain grow 
in Tang Péyén. ‘There is a great deal of white gram produced in Badakshfn. 
Wild spinach abounds, as has been already mentioned. South of Faiz- 
&bad, too, there is pistachio jungle, which has been described. The soil of 
Badakshin is earth. There is little sand mixed with it. The spring harvest is 
sown in the month of Capricornus (Juddi) of the Nauroz year, correspond- 
ing to January of English calculation. A great deal of rain falls in Badakshdén 
in spring. There is a great deal of waste land fit for cultivation in Badakshdn, 
but the population is small. They say that in former ages Badakshén was 
equal to the province of Kashmir, but now the people have become fewer, and 
I do not know the reason why. The well-known proverb ‘‘ His name is great, 
but his village is small”’ is true of Badakshin. I speak at a guess, but if all 
the houses of Badakshdn were collected at Sarshahr to Paydnshahr, the land 
of Sarshahr would not be too little to contain the 100,000 houses, and I 
should think that about 100,000 houses could be established in the land of 
Sarshahr to Péydnshahar, or even more than this number. 1 did not see the 
harvest in Badakshdn. 
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History or BapAaKsHAN. 


The country of Badakshén is a very productive one. From historical 
records, from difference of men’s and women’s clothes and customs, and the 
various languages, it appears—and it has also been ascertained from the old 
men of that neighbourhood—that the boundaries of the province of Badakshan 
are as follows :— 


On the north along the bank of the river Ami; on the west up to Kilogén 
and Ak Bulk ; towards Kabul, the Hindu Kush; on the south to Chitr4l and 
Yassin; and on the east to Wakhan or Kihak and Sarhad. Chitral, Yassin, 
Wakhin, Shignén, Roshén and Kilogén and Ak Buldk (which are two forts 
on the western frontier) were included in Badakshdn. 


Muhammad Shih, who was the last of the Sultans of Alexander (2 
~~) of Badakshdn, had the whole of this country under his authority. 
When Sultén Abu Syud Khan took possession of Trans-Oxdnia, he killed 
Muhammad Shah, conquered Badakshdén, and became absolute monarch. He 
gave Balkh or Badakshan, together with Kunduz and Hiss4r Shddmdan, to his 
son Sultén Muhammad Mirza. I could not ascertain who had possession of 
Badakshan after Sultén Muhammad Mirza, but it is supposed that after 
Sultan Mirza Shah one Khusro Shah seized Badakshén, Kundiz, and Hissér 
Shadman in the year 906 Hijra. All these statements I heard from Pir 
Hak Nazar of Zebak, who knew something about the history of Badakshan. 
Pir Hak Nazar further informed me that after Khusro Shaéh in 910, Zahir- 
ud-din* Muhammad Baber, Bddshéh, drove Khusro Shah by treachery from 
the government of Badakshdn, Kunduz, &c., and himself seized the sovereignty 
of these countries, and having given the government to his younger brother 
Nasir Mirza in his own name, himself took possession of Kabul. In 912 
Muhammad Khan, Shebdni, an Uzbeg, the King of Trans-Oxania, crossed the 
river Amd with an army into Badakshdn and fought with Ndsir Mirza, the 
King’s brother, and finally Nasir Mirza, being defeated, went to Kabul to his 
brother Baber, Bédshih. The people of Badakshd4n, under the leadership 
of one named Zabir, rebelled against the Subadar of Muhammad Khan, killed 
him, and Zabir became ruler. In 913 Jaén Mirza, one of the family of 
Timur, killed Zabir and took possession of Badakshén. In 926 this province 
passed from Baber, Bddshah, to his son Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humayun, 
and in 93( he bestowed it on another son, called Mirza Hinddl. The people 
of Badakshan, according to their custom, sent a secret message to Sultan 
Masaid Khdn, King of Ydrkand, that if he would honor Badakshin by 
coming to it, it would fall into his power in the easiest possible manner. 
Masaid Khan, having sent Mirza Tlaidar on a day’s march ahead, himself 
followed with a large army, and Hindaél Mirza was beleaguered in Badakshén 
and sent news of the fact to Humdyun Badshéh. The people of Badakshdn, 
repenting of what they had said and done, gave him (Masaid Khan) no assist- 
ance. When Muhammad Humayun Béadshéh heard of the coming of Sultan 
Masaid Khdn’s army and of the beleaguering of Mirza Hindal, he formed his 
plans and sent Suleim4n Mirza into Badakshan. When Masaid Khén saw 
no hope of taking the fort, and the Badakshdnis did not perform their 
promise, he returned without having attained his object, and went to his own 
capital. Suleiman Mirza then took possession of Badakshin without let or 
hindrance, and Mirza Hind4l went to Hindustédn. Suleim4n Mirza ruled 
over Badakshdn and Kundtz for a long time until it devolved upon his son. 
In 998 Abdul Khan, Uzheg, King of 'l'rans-Oxania, took possession of Badak- 
shan and sent a “‘rais,’’ which is a term for a preacher in Bokhéra, to the hill 
country of Chitr4l and YAssin to propagate the faith of Islam, and to circulate 
the orders and commands, and establish the Jaws of Muhammad. Itis not 
known who was the son of Abdul Khén, and who became ruler of Badak- 
shdn, but it is supposed that this country came into the hands of the son or 
grandson of Suleim4n Mirza; in his time or after it Syud Shah Beg, who was 


© A title meaning “the patron of the faith of Mabammad.” 
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one of the Syuds of Dihband, dependants of Samarcand, and was the Pir of 
the people of Régh and Yéftul, came to Badakshdn and took up his residence 
there. Mir Yér Beg Khan was born in his house, and in his youth was very 
devout, abstinent and religious, and in consequence many people turned 
towards him. When the grandson of Suleiman Mirza departed from the 
paths of equity and justice and practised ali kinds of tyranny, the people of 
Badakshdn, being no longer able to bear his oppression, rebelled and rose en 
masse, and the Government of Badakshdn was split up into portions according 
to the tribes of the country. The family of Sultan Murad Khdén seized the 
country of Katéghan and Kolab (Uzbegs); and Badakshin came into the 
possession of Mir Yar Beg Khan, known as Mir Y4r Beg Khan, Wali. Shig- 
nén fell to Shah Yusuf Ali Jdn, and Chitrél to the “rais’’ or preacher. 
After this the Badakshdnis, according to their custom, raised a revolt against 
Mir Yar Beg Khan, Wali, and raised some one else, name unknown, to the 
government. Mir Ydér Beg Khan, Wali, distressed at this bad treatment 
and faithlessness of the Badakshdnis, went to Hindustén. ‘The Badakshdnis, 
according to their custom, at once became dissatisfied with this new ruler, sent 
to fetch Mir Yar Beg Khan, Wali, back, and brought him from Hindustan 
towards Badakshan, taking oath for his safety. When Mir Y4r Beg Khén, 
Wali, reached Chitral, he knowingly left his dog behind in Chitr4l and himself 
went on from Chitrél with the Badakshdnis; on reaching the mountain of 
Khartanza or Khatanza he refused to go on, and in order to find out the 
intentions of the Badakhshdnis towards him and to ascertain their good faith, 
he said—“ until you bring me my dog from Chitral, I will not move a step 
forward from this place.” The Badakshdnis went to Chitral and brought the 
dog. When he reached Zeb4k the Badakshdnis raised the standard of 
revolt against the ruler before mentioned, and turned him out of the govern- 
ment. They brought Mir Yér Beg Khan, Wali, into Badakshdn in 1104, 
and placed him in the government. Mir Yar Beg Khan, Wali, received 
the offerings of a Pir from Ragh and Y4ftul, and from the other people tithes, 
and beyond this he practised no tyranny or excesses on the people. The 
capital of Badakshan was the city of Khamchan. When the country was 
settled and the people contented, in the year 1109, five years after his return, 
the holy mantle of Muhammad Mustafa (may the peace and blessing of God 
be upon him!) was brought to Badakshan—lI do not know from where—and 
placed on the bank of the Jazgin, where a shrine was built for it. After 
this Mir Y4r Beg Khan, Wali, died and his son Shah Suleiman Khan became 
ruler instead; and after the death of Shth Suleimin Khain, Yusaf 
Ali Jan succeeded him. They say that in the latter's reign in 1167 approxi- 
mately, Ahmed Shah Abdali conquered Badakshdn, but the people would 
not obey him and would not be governed by any one not of the family of 
Mir Yar Beg Khan, Wali. Consequently Ahmed Shah plundered the country, 
and taking the holy mantle with him returned to his capital, which was 
Kandahar, and Yusaf Ali Jaénagain became Mir of Faizdbéd, for in his reign 
they say that Khamchan became deserted, and Yusaf Ali Jin himself lived 
here (in Faizibid) in order to be near the holy mantle. After his death 
his son Mirza Alif Beg Khan became Mir of Badakshdn, and after his death 
his son PAdshah became ruler, and when he died his son Sultén Shih became 
ruler of Badakshén in his place. This latter at his decease left three sons— 
Muhammad Shah, Muhammad Rahim Khan, and Sher Ali Khan. The son 
of Sher Ali Khan, called Khan,* died childless, and the son of Muhammad 
Rahim Khan, called Muhammad Khan, who was a holy man, was alive in 
Faizibad in 1879 A.D. After the death of Sultén Shah, Muhammad Shéh 
became Mir, and he had three sons—Sultan Shah, Shab Burhan-ud-din, called 
Mirza-i-Kal4n, and Suleim4n Shih. Sultén Shah at the time of his death 
madea will and divided the country amongst his three sons; he gave Faizabid to 
Sultan Shah, Rasték to Shah Burhin-ud-din, Ragh and the Shahr Buzurg 
(chief city) to Sweiman Shdh. After the death of the father the three sons 
became rulers of the countries appointed by their father, Sultan Shab had 
® See pedigree, page 39, 
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five sons—Mir Yar Beg Khan, Shih Suleiman Beg, Sikandar Shah, Shahzdda 
Mahmud, and Abdul Ghazi Klin. The son of Abdul Ghézi Khaén, named Safar 
Ali Jan, was at Tilikan in 1879 A.D., and the son of Shahzida Mahmud, 
Mirza Jin, died in Bokhdra. IT heard that he had a son in Bokhfra, but his 
name could not be ascertained. 


In short, Mir Yar Beg Khan became Mir after the death of his father, 
and Shéh Sweiméu married the daughter of the King of Shignin. At this 
time Muhammad Munid Beg brought an army and conquered Badakshdn, 
and made the whole of the people of Faizibdd migrate to Kunddz. Mir Yar 
Beg Khan with his brothers fled and went to Wakhain, and Shih Burhan-ud- 
din, with his sons, viz., Shih Zamadn-ud-din, Yusaf Ali Kh4n, Nasir Ali Khan, 
Kurbfin Khan, Sultan Nizim-ud-din, and Sultén Abdul Khdén, and the 
family of his brother Suleiméin Shih, fell as captives into the hands 
of Mir Muhammad Murid Beg, and were carried away to Kundiz. Mir Muham- 
mad Murid Beg made Kokan Beg, a ‘liirki of Kalagh, Mir over the remainder 
of the people. 


Shah Katar, Chief of Chitral, sent for Kokan Beg with his army from 
Badakshan in order to help him to make war against Suleimin Shah, the son of 
Bédshih, Chief of Warshagém, Gilgit, and Mastuj. Shah Katur seized Mastij 
before the arrival of Kokan Beg; when the latter arrived, they both went on from 
Mastij together against Warshagém, t.e., Yassin; here Suleiman Shah, son of 
Badshah, sent a letter of friendship secretly to Kokan Beg, and by way of a pre- 
sent sent him a knife with a golden sheath and handle. Informers told Shah 
Katur of this affair and he returned to Chitrél with Kokan Beg without 
attaining his object and getting Kokan Beg into his hands by a stratagem 
he threw him into the river and killed him. The news of Kokan Beg being 
killed had not yet been made known in Badakshin, when Shih Burhdn-ud-din, 
with his sons and brother’s family, having crossed the river Amu, came to 
Shignén by way of Kolab. The news of the killing of Kokan Beg then reach- 
ed, and the Badakshénis seized Burhdn-ud-din and made him their ruler. 
Muhammad Murdd Beg again collected an army and came against Faizibdd 
in which he besicged Shih Burhd4n-ud-din; he was just on the point of cap- 
turing the fort when the Badakshdnis by way of a stratagem tied firebrands to 
the horns of goats on a high mountain on the road to Chitral, and the people in 
the fort, who were aware of the stratagem, spread the report that Mir 
Yér Beg Khan was coming with the army of Chitral. Muhammad Muréd Beg, 
having regard to the co-operation of the Badakshdnis, the army of Chitrdl and 
at the paucity of his own force, fled. After this Mir Yér Khan Beg arrived, 
and Burhdn-ud-din went to Rdstik; the former became Mir in Faizdbdd in 
the place of his father. Burhdn-ud-din died, and his son Shih Zamén-ud-din 
became ruler of Rasték. Mir Yar Khan Beg also died with his son Muhammad 
Shah and left no other son, and consequently his brother Shah Suleimén Beg 
became ruler, and to him was born a son, Mir Alam (whose real name is Sultan 
Shéh), by a Shigndéni woman, the daughter of the King of Shignén and 
sister of Shah Yusaf Ali Khan. 


ZamAn Shéh-ud-din, known as Mir Shéh, secretly incited the people of 
Faizdbéd to rebellion against Shih Suleimdn Beg, and having collected an army 
from Rasték came to FaizAbéd. Shd4h Suleimin Beg, knowing the intentions 
of the people, fled towards Chitral, and Mir Shah seized the whole of Badakshan. 
Now, Mir Shah became enamoured of the wife of Shih Suleiman Beg,* but 
it was unlawful for him to marry her, and he could not do so until the husband 
was killed, dead, or divorced ; he consequently sent a message to Shdh Mukh- 
tarim Shab, known as Adam Khor, the Chief of Chitrél, son of Shéh Afzal, 
to kill Shah Suleimin Beg. Adam Khor killed him, and Mir Shah married 
the widow. After this he gave Rastik to Mir Yusaf Ali Khén; Buzdrg 
Shahr &c., to Nasarulla Khdn; and to Kurbin Khan, who was incapable, he 
only gave the district of Shikdshim; with regard to the sons of Suleimdn 
Shéh, the uncle of Shih Zamén-ud-din (Mir Shih), it is not known where 


© His first cousin.— Trans, 
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they have gone, but their names are—Ahmed Shah, Ala Ydér Khdn, and 
Mizr6b Shéh. Ala Y4r Khén died childless, and Ahmed Sh4h is also dead 
and left some sons who will be mentioned. To Shéh Zamdén-ud-din (Mir 
Shih) were born five sons—Shujdnut Shah, Jahdndér Shéh, Suleiman Shah, 
Abdulla Khén, and Shahzéda Hussan. The mother of Jahdnddér Shéh was a 
Hazfra of Badakshén, and the mother of Shahzida Hussan was the wife of 
Shéh Suleimén Beg (deceased), the daughter of the King of Shignén. In 
the reign of Mir Sh4h, Mibtar Aman-ul-Mulk, the present ruler of Chitral, 
and Mihtar* Gohar Amén, the son of Mihtar Mulk Améan, ruler of Yassin, 
sent secretly a message to Mir Shih for assistance, and in consequence Mir 
Shah sent his son Shujéat Shih with an army of Badakshén. Mihtar Gohar 
Aiméan, with the help of Shujéat Shah—called Bidshdéh—turned the son Sulcimaén 
Shéh, ruler of Mastaj, out of bis Government and killed him in Mastdj, and 
the country of Mastuj was given ovcr to Gohar Amdn. After this Shujdat 
Shah returned to Faizébéd, and Mir Shih Zamén-ud-din, for some reason or 
other, was displeased with him, and in consequence he fled from Faizdbdd to 
Rastdk to his uncle Yusaf Ali Khdén and lived there. One night, through the 
instigation of conspirators, he killed Yusaf Ali Khdén with his son, Huzrat 
Jén. Mir Yusaf Ali Khdn was a man of pleasant disposition and eloquent, 
and in speaking used to use poetry. He had a friendly correspondence with 
Guld4b Sing, Mahardja of Kashmir. Now, when Mir Shah heard of this act, 
he sent Jahindér Shah and had Shujdat Shah killed in retaliation for the 
murder. Shah Zamén-ud-din was a contemporary of the late Dost Muhammad 
Khén. Once Amir Dést Muhammad Khan sent a vakil, made a treaty with 
him, and imposed a tributary tax upon Mir Shéh, and as the country was in 
good order, called him his son. 


After this, in order to punish Shéb Murad Atélik, the son of Muhammad 
Murdéd Beg, the ruler of Kunduz, the Amir’s army, under the command of 
his son Muhammad Afzul Khén, came against Mir Zamén-ud-din ; the latter 
went to the frontier of Rast4ék with his army and encamped opposite to him; 
at night he ordered his men to rob, and by day sent letters of submission ; 
at length the Amir’s army, seeing the unanimity of the Badakshdnis in their 
devotion to Shah Zamén-ud-din and the constant robberies and loss of life 
and property, fixed o suitable tribute (called in Badakshdn “ tértak '’) on Shah 
Zamén-ud-din, and retired. 

Owing to his excessive affection for his Shigndn wife, he removed Fattah 
Ali Shéh from Wakhén to Hinza or Kanjit, and appointed Shéh Mir Beg, 
brother of Yusaf Ali Shéh, of Shignan, in his place; and he allied himself to 
Kanjit and married the daughter of Sha4h Ghazanfar Khan. A habit he had 
was that he disliked any one speaking loudly before him, and when two Ak- 
sakdlst both spoke together, he either ordered them to be killed, fined, or turned 
outof thecountry. He knew well the tendency of the people to revolt, and 
during his rule they never had the opportunity of rebelling ; he was equally 
free in killing and in giving (liberality). Faizib4d became more popular 
than it had ever been before. At length Nasarulla Khén died, and in the 
year 1278 H.{ Shah Zaman-ud-din was also translated into eternity and was 
buried in the special tomb of the Mirs at Chatta, and on the slab of his 
shrine these words are written :— 

“T passed the night weeping and asking for the motto§ for the dete of his death, 
When a voico from the unseen gavo auewer thue: 
I trust that that pardoned King, 
Through the graco of God may|| “ have entered paradise,” 
*® Chief or Princa.— Zvans. 
t Ak white—sakal beard, 
2 (Tho following motto t Ulase sla » or “ May he enter into paradise” give the date of his death, 
as every lettor has a numerical value. 
§ Tho motto given above 
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But some one else has said that the following is current amongst the 
people of Badaksh4n :— 
“Shah Zamén, by whom religion was much embellished. 
In his good reign he gave prosperity and joy. 
In the year of hie denth the dwellers in the spiritual world 
Prayed® “ that he might enter into paradise,” 


The sons of Nasarulla Khan are Suleiman Shéh, known as Béba Khan 
Beg, Khwaja Ankuli Beg. 

The sons of Yusaf Ali Kh4n were—(1) Burhén-ud-din, who died childless ; 
(2) Huzrat Khan, who was murdered by Shujdat Shéh, son of Sh4h Zamén-ud- 
din, together with his father; (3) Akbar Khan; (4) Ismdil Khan, who both 
died childless; (5) Muhammad Umar Kha4n; (6) Sultén Shah. 

The sons of Kurbin Khan were—Khén Jan, Akram Khén, Muhammad 
Rahim Khan. 

The sons of Sultaén Nizim-ud-din were—Safar Ali Beg, who died child- 
less, Ali Khan Beg, who was alive. 

The sons of Ahmed Shah, the son of Suleim4n Shah and grandson of 
Muhammad Shih are—Muhammad Shéh, Shéh Ibrahim Khaén, Rahmut Shah 
—Rahmut Shéh died childless. 

The sons of Shujdéat Shih are—Nasir Khan, Mir Wali, and Sult4n Tarakhchi. 
Now, after the death of Shah Zamdén-ud-din, his eldest (living) son, Janand4r 
Shéh, known as Ghul4m, ascended the throne and succeeded his father in 
the government of Badakshén. During his reign he gave away largely to 
the people, and was so zealous in his liberality that he had the nails in the 
leather boots ( - (285 ) which he gave to the Aksakals (headmen) made of gold. 
He was given to wine, and the practice of drinking wine was kept up by him in 
Badakshan. He showed great invention in making it. When the people of 
Badakshan were seated in his darbaér he used to make them drink wine by force. 
He also introduced the Chitrél game of polo into Badakshdén. In the begin- 
ning of his reign he gave orders for Fatteh Ali Shéh to come from Kanjut and 
take over the government of Wakh4n. Muhammad Yakub Beg, Atélik Ghazi, 
whilst he was carrying on a campaign against the Chinese of Yarkand, asked for 
assistance from Jahdndar Shah, and the latter sent an Aksak4l of the Autérdnchi 
tribe with Mir Hak Nazar and Mir Fatteh Ali Shéh to the assistance of the 
Atélik Ghazi. The Atalik obtained a victory over the Chinese, and sent valuable 
presents and a letter of thanks to Jahandér Shah, and wrote saying—* The people 
from Chitral, Gilgit, Kanjat, Shignén, and Wahkdn, who are living in Y4r- 
kand, are under your rule. Itis therefore fitting that you should send an Ak- 
sakal to levy revenue from these people for you, and that they should obey his 
orders.” So Aksakdls used to go to Yarkand and be relieved occasionally. 
When he had governed for a short time, Amir Dost Muhammad Khfn died in 
Kabul, and Shere Ali Khin became Amir in the place of his father. Muhammad 
Afzal Khén was ruler of Balkh, and Muhammad Azim Khan, fleeing from Shere 
Ali Khan, went by way of Kuram to Kohat, and thence to R4wal Pindi near the 
Sind S4gar Doab. From there he went to Swat to the Akhind Abdul Ghafar, 
Akhind of Swat. The Akhind advised him to give up sodomy, and gave 
him advice according to the “ Shariyat’”(Muhammadan law), Hethen gave 
him his blessing and said— “ You will obtain the buildingst of Kabul.” From 
Swat he went to Dir and thence to Chitrdl, and from there to Badakshdn. 

The story of Muhammad Afzal Khan is that Shere Ali Khén brought 
him to Kdbul on oath of security and then imprisoned him. When Muham- 
mad Azim Khén reached Badakshén, Jahdndar Shah received him with open 
arms, and at length gave him his sister in marriage and dismissed him. After 
this, by the advice of Sult4n Muréd Kh4n of Kundaz, Shere Ali Khan's army, 
together with that of Kunduz, under pretence of supporting Mir Mizrdb Shéh 
and his nephew Muhammad Shéh, came into Badakshan with Mizrdb Shéh.. 
Jahanddér Shah having collected the army of Badakshin by help of Baba 
Khan and Muhammad Umar Khan, opposed them at Kilogin or Lataband. 
From Faizibad to the battle-field he laid a dk of saddled horses on the road. 

© The motto repeated. gb alow w& 
+Meaning “ kingdom.” — Trans. 
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The fight only lasted a short time, and through the Divine will the army of 
Jah4ndér Shah was defeated. Jah4ndér Shéh himself reached Faizéh4d without 
stopping anywhere. He sent Shahzéda Hussan, his younger brother, together 
with his family, to Shigndén, and went himself to Zebék with a few followers, 
and thence towards Chitré]. On reaching the Khatanza mountain, as he saw 
no possibility of taking his horses with him, he gave them in charge of Mir 
Hak Nazar, Akeakél of Zeb&k, and proceeded to Chitrél on foot by way of 
Shaghut. He remained in Chitrél a year until] Muhammad Afzal Khén was 
Amir of Kabul and Muhammad Azim Khan was also there. He then took leave 
of the Am4n-ul-Mulk (ruler of Chitrél) and went to Kébul by way of Asmar 
and Jalélaéb4d. 


In Badaksh4n Mir Mizréb Shéh ruled for six months, and then died, and 
Mahmiid Shah became Mir of Badakshdn in his place. Jah4ndér Shéh remain- 
ed in K4bul one year, more or less. After this the Amir gave him about 500 
Afgh4ns by way of assistance, and he set out for Badaksh4n. When Jahdndaér 
Sh4h reached Kundiz, and the report of his arrival spread through Badakshén, 
the people, according to their old custom, rebelled against Mahmtd Sh4h and 
deposed him. Mahmid Shah fled and went to Kundiz. Jahdnd4r Shéb came 
to Faizibéd and became Mir, and having organised regiments drilled them in 
English fashion, but the Badakshdnis did not like this. After this, when the affairs 
of Mubammad Afzal Kb4n and Muhammad Azim Khin were upset, and Kabul 
again came into the hands of Shere Ali Khan, the latter sent an order to 
Sultén Murdd Kbén to give assistance with his army to Mahmid Shah, and 
he also sent some of his own troops with him, and Mahmid Shéh again con- 
quered Badakshén. Jah4ndér Shéh went from Shewa by Wakhén with the 
intention of reaching Chitral, but Mir Fatteh Ali Shah, in accordance with the 
instructions of Mahmitd Shéh, would not allow him to enter inhabited places. 
They also say that Jah4nd4r Shah had the intention of seizing, and remaining 
in the fort of Wakh4n, by help of the people of Wakban, and secretly giving the 
signal for rebellion against Mahmid Shéh. As, however, he received no 
assistance from him, but, on the other band, he prevented his entering inhabited 
places, he was forced to ascend the mountain between Wakhdéu and Shigndn, 
and having crossed the Shorshal Bat or Pamir stream with great difficulty, 
after much hardship he reached Yassin by way of Darkot. On this occasion 
his family was also with him. He remained the winter in Y4asin, and in the 
spring Jahdéndar Shéh went to Chitral, and Shahz4da Hussan remained in Y4ssin. 
After this the people of Badakshdn sent a message to Jahandér Shh to collect an 
army of Chitral and bring it with him that they might drive Mabmdd Shah out 
of the country. Mihtar Amén-ul-Mulk having given Jahdndér Shah an army 
under Muhammad Ali Beg and Kokan Beg (his brothers by another mother), 
and Mihtar Pahlwan, son of Gohar Amdn, for his assistance, started for Badak- 
sh4n. When they reached Zebék, he took the whole country and remained 
there himself. He sent Shahzdda Hussan, his brother, and Muhammad Ali Beg, 
with half the army to Warduj, and the people submitted without fighting. Shah- 
24da Hussan sent a man to tell Jahénddér Shéh that he had been victorious in 
Warduj, and that he should now come himeelf, that they might attack Badak- 
shén together. Jahéndér Shéh did not go,and Muhammad Ali Beg again wrote, 
saying—‘ If you do not come, and if we do not go and seize Badakshan, some one 
else will become Mir.” For ten days they awaited Jahaéndér Shah, and encamp- 
edin Tirgirén. After this Muhammad Ali Beg again wrote, saying—“ We have 
no designs against your country, and have not come here to establish our own 
Government.” Jabandar Shéh then wrote, saying—“ I will not go to Badakshan ; 
come back again.” They were thus obliged to withdraw their army from Tir- 
girén and the other parts of Warduj, and bringing great booty with them, they 
came to Zebik. The army of Badakshdn took position at Khairdbéd, but from 
fear of the Chitrdlis did not advance. Finally, the army of Chitral, having plun- 
dered the goods and property of the Zebdkis, returned by the Nuksdn Pass and 
Khatanza, and Jahdnddér Shih with bis plunder entered Chitral by way of 
Gharm. The Mihtar Amén-ul-Mulk was awaiting the army at Shaghit. When 
the army with Jabdndér Shéh reached him, they went on together to Chitral. 
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After this Mahmud Shah, by order of the Amir of Kabul, went against the 
Amian-ul-Mulk with an army of 12,000 men. As they were starting, spies 
brought intelligence to the Amdn-ul-Mulk that the army of Badakshin had 
started in order to fight with Chitral and scize Jahdnddér Shih. Mihtar Amdn- 
ul-Mulk fortified tho passes. Mahmiad Shah left a fow troops in Zebék, and 
taking the remainder with him, started in the direction of tho Baraghil Pass by 
way of Wakhin, The Amdn-ul-Mulk came up with his army, having Jahdéndér 
Shah with him; half his foreo he placed at Shaghtt and the other half with 
Jahdndir Shab he took with him to Shagram. Pahlwdn Bahadur and his 
followers having come to Yarkbin with Shahzdéda Hussnn fortitied the pass. At 
length Mahmud Shéh crossed the Baraghil Pass, came up to ‘Topkhana-i- 
Ziyabeg,* and there stood fast, until the army which was behind should also 
come up. Then Mahmitid Shéh sent some of his troops on to the tops of the 
mountains, and taking some with him went up the pass. Pahlwdn’s men had 
hidden themselves, and Mahmiid Shéh, under the impression that the pass was 
unoceupied, and would fall into his hands without difficulty, ordered his force 
to go on quickly. When they got up to the walls* in the pass, Pahlwdn’s men 
all at once opened fire on them, and 200 of the Badakshdnis were killed ; some of 
Pahlwan’s men threw down large stones from the mountains on to the Badak- 
shinis, and the infantry who had gone to seize the hills suffered severely. In 
short, Mahmiid Shth was thrown into great disorder, but in an hour's 
time he made another assault on the pass, and this time about 1,000 Badak- 
shanis were killed, and Mahmid Shah retired. He made yet another attack for 
the third time, and again lost some men, but was not able to take the pass. 
After this he remained for four days without fighting. Owing to want of 
food and forage he was in great straits, and on the fifth day he prepared ladders, 
intending to place ladders by force against the towers and walls, and take the 
pass by storm. Some one, however, informed him that an army of Chitral had 
started from Turanchi, on the road towards Shih Jareli (a place to the south, 
near Ziyabeg), and would come out near Topkhina-i-Ziyabeg, then advancing 
from there would seize the pass of Ashperan, which is about 3 miles north of 
the Yarkhin Pass: thus his own army would be shut in between the two passes 
and defeated. 


On hearing this information fear came on Mahmud Shéh, and leaving all his 
property and equipment in the pass, he fled in the night. In the morning when 
Pahlwin saw that no one was in view, he followed up Mahmdd Shéh with his 
men and came up with them in the jungle of Dobargar Kich,t and a severe fight 
took place. Mahmad Shéh received five wounds, and many horses and many men 
fell into the hands of Pahlwén, and the remainder of the army with Mahmid Shih 
went to Badakshin. Jahdinddyr Shah came to Chitral, and Shahzida Hussan 
remained in Mastij. After this the Badakshénis, being discontented with 
Mahmiid Shdh, sent a message to JahAndér Shah, who, taking with him only his 
own men, started with Shahzida Hussan. IIe had not yet reached Zebik when 
the Badakshinis revolted, beleaguered Malimdd Shéh, and broke open the doors 
of his fort with axes. Mahmud Shah, taking the Kurin in his hand, confronted 
the Badakshinis and said—‘*I am also a son of your Mir and not a foreigner. 
Why do you commit this act of violence?’ The Badakshdnis stopped the revolt, 
and when Jahdndtr Shah reached Zebak and saw that the complexion of affairs 
was changed, he went to Shewa by way of the mountains, He remained thore 
ten days until armies came from Balkh and Kundtiz to the aid of Mahmud Shah, 
and they caused him to fly from Shewa. Jahdnddér Shéh and Shalzd4da Hussan 
went towards Kokand and the other dependencies of Russian Turkistin, and 
sent people to bring their families from Chitral. Now, it happened that when 
the families of Jahanddr Shih and Shahzéda THussan had started by way of 
Yarkhdn, at the Baraghil Pass the servants of Fatteh Ali Shah forbade them 
to go by way of Wakhin; consequently the families joined Juhdénddér Shéh by 
way of Shorshal Bat and the Pamir. Jahfndér Shéb hearing of this want of 


® Seo route at cud of book.— Trane. 


¢ “Kuch” means jungle.— Trane, 
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faith on the part of Fattch Ali Shah said—It is right that our families 
should never at any time show friendship or kindness to that of Fatteh Ali 
Shéh, or give them up the government of Wakhdu. If ever I live to again 
become Mir of Badakshin, I will exact vengeance for this from Fatteh Ali 
Shah, or his son.” Mahmdd Shah was for some time nominally Mir, At length 
the Afghins came, took him to Takhtapul, and there imprisoned him, and 
themselves took possession of Badakshén. Subnadars ruled in succession over 
FaizAbdd, but in the time of Brigadier Syud Ahmed Klin great tyranny was 
practised in Badakshin, At first a tax of Re. 1 was imposed on every 
zemindar’s house, and at last they also imposed taxes on any man, sheep, goat, and 
also land taxes. ‘The people were in great straits and sold thoir daughters to 
the soldiers, and thus paid their taxes to the ruler. When the people had to pay 
in the taxes, they paid in the whole of it, but the tax collector pretended that 
there was still some duc from the cultivators, and two or three times the 
authorised revenue was levied from them. And as persons who were Shias were 
in their turn appointed from Kabul as rulers, owing to their difference of 
religion, they abused the people for their Pirs and religion, and treated the chief 
Imam Abu Khaifa disrespectfully. ‘They showed no reverence for the ziarats, 
shrines, and other holy places, and gave no thought to the schools, mosques, and 
scholars attached to them. They dug up the burial grounds of the Sunnis, levelled 
them, and sowed them as kitchen gardens for melons. In addition to this, they 
gave unsuitable work to people of noble birth, and without payment brought 
pucka bricks from the plain of Khamchén and from the lands of Pdydnshahr* 
and made buildings with them. They introduced the custom of mourning 
on the Ashora or 10th day of the Muharram. In the houses appointed for 
mourning they abused and cursed the companions of the prophet.t Another 
reprehensible practice was that Brigadier Syud Ahmed Khin, who wasa 
Shiah by religion, used to take opera glasses{ and look towards the houses 
of the city from on elevated spot. If he saw a lovely or handsome woman 
in any one’s house, he used to send by force for her by night, sleep with 
her, and then send her back again to her father’s house in the morning. 
Again, if he saw a good horse anywhere, he used to seize it. In this way 
he committed such tyranny that he collected in this manner during his 
reign 700 good horses in his stable; he had a fine stable built for nothing by the 
Jabor of his subjects and soldiers. He also destroyed the gardens near the city 
and made it a plain. In consequence of all this, and owing to the difference of 
faith and excess of tyranny, the people began to fly sometimes towards Kolab, 
sometimes towards Shigndn, until most of the villages were deserted and houses 
in a ruined state. In1879, when the English sent an army to Kabul against 
Amir Shere Ali Khén, the latter came to Balkh from Kabul and died there, and 
Ydékab Khan became Amir of Kabul. After this, in the same year, the Badnk- 
shainis commenced to talk amongst themselves about rebelling, and at that time 
Baba Khan Beg, the son of Nasarulla Khén, Shéh Ibrahim, son of Ahmed Shah, 
and Sultdn Shih, son of Yusuf Ali Kbdn, were in Balkh; and Mir Abu-ul-Faiz 
Khén, Mir of Darwdz, who had fled from the Mir of Bokhéra, was in Ragh. 
Mir Abu-ul-Faiz Khan raised the men of Régh to revolt, and at that time some 
ruler from the Amir of KAébul, of the Sunni persuasion, was at Ragh; he heard 
of the revolt and wrote to Brigadier Syud Ahmed Khan, saying that the men 
ot Rdégh were ripe for revolt, and that it was necessary to organize measures 
against them. Syud Ahmed took no thought in the matter, and at last the 
people of Righ unanimously raised Abu-ul-Faiz Khan to the Chiefship and 
revolted. For the sccond time the ruler wrote to Syud Ahmed Khan, saying he 
must send an army to quell the revolt. Syud Ahmed Khén said—* The Amir has 
confidence in the Sunnis and gives them handsome appointments, and now I see 
what the spirit of tho Sunnis is worth.” He further said that when they were 
much pressed he would send assistance. Now, when Mir Abu-ul-Faiz had con- 
quered the ruler of Ragh and had got all the soldiers of Régh into his hands, 


© Thie way be “anda below the city."— Trane. 
+ It would invalvo a history of tho roliglous differences betwoen Sunnis and Shias to explain this.— Trans, 
2 Or teleacopes.— Ti ans, 
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he turned towards Rastik. The people of Rastak also revolted, and the people 
of Faizibdd also rebelled on the very same day the people of Rastak and Ragh 
conquered the Afghén army at Rasték. During this time Mir B4ba Khan 
Beg, Shah Ibrahim Khan, and Sultan Shah fled from Balkh to Badakshdn, and, 
having joined the people of Ragh and Rastaék, reached Faiz4bad. Abu-ul-Faiz, 
Darwazi, was now Mir of the whole of Badaksbén, but the people, under the 
impression that he was not the regular heir, deposed him from the Mirship and 
made Ibrahim Khan Mir. He had only been Mir for two or three days, when 
the Badakshinis, thinking him an old man and unfit for government, made Mir 
Biba Khan Beg the Mir. In short, the Mir’s sons having joined toge- 
ther and come to Faizabad, made war and besieged Syud Ahmed Khén in the 
tort. After the siege had lasted some days, at length Syud Ahmed Khén 
sent the Kurdn to Biba Khan and said—‘ ‘rhe country of Badakshin is yours, 
allow us to go.” Baba Khan swore that he had no intentions against them or 
wish to take their arms, and that they might come out of the fort and go 
wherever they liked. Syud Ahmed Khan came out with his Afghan troops, went 
towards Balkh, and the sepoys at Jarm and Bihdrak went by Wakhdn to Chitral, 
and from thence to their own countries. The Afghans left behind two guns in 
Faizdbad, and I heard that two were also left in Rasték. After this Baba Khan 
Beg gave the fort of Jarm to Sh4h Ibrahim Khan, and the government of 
Rastak to Sultan Shah, and himself became Mir of Faizdbéd. Baba Khén Beg 
was a cruel and blood-thirsty man and killed people for trifles, but was at the 
same time liberal with his money. Mir Shahzada Hussan Khén and Muhammad 
Umar Khan, hearing of the disturbances in Badakshdn and the overthrow of 
the Afghin power, fled from Russian Turkistén and with a few followers 
reached Shigndn. Whilst in Shignan, the people of Ragh secretly sent a message 
to Shahzdda Hussan saying—“If you want the government of Badakshan, 
come to Ragh, for we will assist you, depose Baba Khdn from the government, 
and give you the Mirship.” Shahzida Hussan was a chicken-hearted, timid 
man, and did not go himself, but sent Muhammad Umar Khan. The latter 
went and took possession of R4gh. Baba Khan on hearing of this circum- 
stance, in alliance with Sultén Shah, went to oppose him, and Muhammad Umar 
Khan fled. After this the people of Badakshdn unanimously sent a message 
to Shahzdda Hussan, and he again sent Muhammad Umar Khan to Régh, 
and followed him in person. The people of Badakshdn all left Baba Khan 
and joined Shahzdda Hussan. Baba Khan then fied to Kashim. He was 
then taken prisoner and brought to Faizabdd; from here, together with his 
family, he was sent as a prisoner to Shignén. When Mir Shahzdda Hussan 
became Mir over all Faizdbad and its dependencies, Mir Alam came to him 
trom Bokhdra. Shahzida Hussan gave the ‘“jaghir” of Rasték to Muhammad 
Umar Khan, Kashim and Meshed to Mir Alam, and the fort of Jarm to Shah 
Tbrahim Khdn. Shah Ibrahim Khdn died at Jarm in 1879. In the month of 
November 1879, the writer of this work, in accordance with the order of Dr. 
John Scully, left Gilgit on deputation and reached Faizibad in January 
1880, At that time there was discord between Muhammad Umar Khan and Mir 
Shahzdda Hussan ; the latter sent for Baba Khan from Shigndn under promise and 
oath for his security. Shah Yusaf Ali Khan, of Shigndn, sent his son Muhammad 
Aslam Khan with Mir Baba Khdén to Faizibdd, and he arrived there on the 
15th January 1880. The Shahzada treated him very well and with honor, and 
on the 10th of January set out with his army to fight Muhammad Umar Khan, 
taking Baba Khan with him. On the 20th January the people of Rasték sub- 
mitted to Shahzada Hussan, and Muhammad Umar Khé&n fled towards Katdéghan 
or Kundiiz. Shahzdida Hussan gave the government of Rastak to Baba Khan. 
On the 27th January, news came that Sardar Abdul Rahman, having left 
Russian territory, had crossed the River Amu at Tash Rabat, and was coming into 
Badakshin. On hearing this news Shahzdda Hussan feared and sent an 
answer to say that he would not see him, but Baba Khan considered that it was 
expedient to doso. Finally, Shahzida Hussan returacd, and on the 31st January 
came to Faizibdd, and Abdul Rahman Khan reached Rasték. From here he 
sent Baba Khan Beg to Shahzida Hussan. When the latter heard of Baba Khan’s 
arrival, Abdul Kadir, on his behalf, had a small engagement with Biba Khén 
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at the bridge of Atun Jalo; at this very time, however, the people of Badakshdn 
made their salaam (went over) to Baba Khén. On hearing this, Shabzdéda 
Hussan fled with his family towards Wakhéno. He was actually en route when 
the people of Badakshén sent him a message telling him not to be in such a 
hurry to go, as they did not care for the rule of the Afghans, to whom Badba 
Khan had given his allegiance. Shahzdda Hussan, however, did not stop on the 
road, but went straight to Yassin, and from there to Gilgit ; he sent most of his 
family towards Shignan. 


Note.—Jabéndar Shab was killed in 1879, presumably by his son, at Osh Kurghan in Bussian Turkistan. 
ANCIENT REVENUE IN THE TIME OF THE CHUGHTAI* KINGS AND OTHERS. 


They say that,in the time of ancient kings up to the time of the sons of 
Shahzdda Suleiman Mirza, the revenue of the province of Badakshan paid into 
the treasury by the ryots was ten lakbs of rupees of the coinage of that period, 
and the revenue from mines, from taxes on merchants, and other various taxes 
was in addition to this. From the reign of Mir Y4r Beg Khan, Wali, except in 
Y4ftul and Ragh, only one-tenth commenced to be ievied, and from the people of 
Yaéftul and Ragh only presents (nazar) for the Pir. Revenue is now collected 
in the following manner :— 


Revenue of the Mira at the present time. 


Revenue (tax) in Wardij— 
1. Copper money,t 500. 
2, Sheep, 140. 
3. Wood monthly, 70 loads. 


Sirghul4m and Zardeo— 
Sheep, 300. 
Wood monthly, 140 loads. 


Y4ftul and Régh— 
1 sheep. 
Each house {i pane {wreck 
Tang-Payan annually — 


One-tenth of the grain. 
Sheep from all the people of the district, 360. 


Shewa— 

Sheep, 120. 

Wood monthly, 320 loads. 
The Hazaras— 

Sheep annually, 120. 

Coal as required. 


Rasték, Kashim, and Jarm were jagirs, and other details were not ascertained. 


A tax of half an anna on every rupee is fixed for Faizdbéd; on marriage a 
fee of Re. 1 for each wife or the value of a rupee in butter. 

The revenue from mines and minerals is separate. Besides this, there is 
much land in Zardeo, and in the plains of Kurgh and Khamchan, on which 
most of the grain for consumption in the Mir’s household is grown. Another 
source of income is the gifts (nazars) from Wakhan and Zebék. When a Mir 
is hard pressed, the people also help him with grain, and when the Mir leaves his 
home and goes anywhere, wherever he passes the night his subjects in the place 
collect the required supplies for bim from house to house and bring them for his 
use. This food they call “sauri.” In all lands held on feudal tenure the Mir 


*® Timurlang (Tamcrianc) was the first king of the line. —Zyans, 
+ Sha 6K 
t Jl half a horse-load.— Trans. 
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of Faizdbéd has agents, whom they call Dewdnbegi; each district pays in its 
own tax and tithes to the Dewdnbegi. 


THE EXPENDITURE OF THE MIR ON HIS HOUSE AND ARMY. 


The Mir of FaizAbad has food cvoked in the morning for breakfast and 
gives it to the durbaris in his own house, and it is only in the evening that the 
people, after the durbar and salaam, return to their own houses and abodes. He 
sends the sheep, paid as revenue in kind, to Bokhéra for sale, and with the sum 
received for them, sends for clothes and all kinds of articles, and collects them 
in his store-house (tosha-khana), and twice in the year he has chogas of the 
Badakshan pattern, trousers, under-trousers, turbans made by the women of 
Faizibdd, and he keeps them by him. Twice in the year he gives his officers of 
the army of high rank robes of honor, but at the same time takes “nazars’’ 
according to the value of the khillut and puts them into his treasury. By this 
means the Mir does not lose much by it. In the present day if a sword, gun, or 
horse is presented, the person is not allowed to sell it, but if he goes anywhere 
on deputation (as a vakil) and sells it, nothing is said. 


For all taxation there is no regular written record ; it is all verbal, but the 
Mir has a writer for conducting correspondence. All the taxation is in the 
hands of the Dewdnbegis. Whenever the Mir goes to make war on any one, 
all supplies of food which are given to the durbar during the day and all 
supplies for the Mir’s private kitchen and pieces of cloth for robes of honor are 
all sent from Faizdbéd ; they are not taken from the ryots. 


Hasits OF THE MIR. 


Twice a day he has a durbar, morning and evening. During the day the 
people receive food from the Mir’s household, and in the evening every one 
comes after eating his food at home, and the durbar lasts until 10 P.m.; after 
that the Mir rises and goes to his house. When he goes out for “ shikar,” the 
“arbdb” of the city issues a proclamation saying “ come out for shikar;” all the 
people of the city who are appointed to go out with him are collected in one 
place and sit at the Mir’s door; when he comes out all the people of rank take 
hawks or falcons on their hands and go with him to the hunting ground. The 
city people put up partridges, and the Mir taking a hawk from some one flies 
it after the bird. In the evening he returns, and the Mir and his subjects go 
each to their own homes. There is no wage fixed for these men. 


ABOUT PEOPLE OF RANK AND DURBARIS, AKSAKALS OR MUNGBASHI OR MIRS OF 
1,000 AS THEY ARE ALSO CALLED, 


* Mung” in Turki means 1,000 and bdshi means “ sahib’’ or master of, i.e., 
‘master of 1,000,”’ and a person of this rank, after the Mir and his sons, takes 
precedence of the remainder of the people, has higher rank and is a coun- 
sellor of the Mirs. In every district and section of tribe there is one Aksakal, 
who transacts all the business of the Mir, for that district is in his charge; those 
of the next rank under him collect the revenue from the ryots and bring it to 
the Aksak4l, who sends it to the Mir. The Mir takes no tax from him, all 
tithes and forced labor are remitted for the Aksakdl. It is also a custom that 
whenever an Aksakél goes to a village of his own district, they give him a 
wooden vessel (for butter) and a sieve for flour; he has no right to anything 
more, and poor people give the Aksakdl nothing. He has full power over his 
“vlas” or section, and the people show him such obedience that if the Mir is 
displeased with him and he chooses to revolt, they join him. He receives the 
established “ khillut” from the Mir. 


Ytz-BAsuy. 


“Yuz” in Turki means 100, and men of this class have command over 
100 people; their business is to collect the men under them for war or for the 
Mir’s shikar. The only advantage he gets from his rank is that his house is 
excused from forced labor and taxation. The number of Yuz-bdshis are 
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appointed according to the size of the district. He reccives the usual anoual 
“\khillut ” from the Mir. 


Cufrak YasAwau. 
Sta See 
The “ Chirak Yaséwal”’ is the AksakAl’s deputy ; if the latter is ill, he acta 
in bis place ; in each district one such person is appointed. He receives no income 
from the country, but forced labor and taxation are remitted to his house. 
He receives the customary “ khillut” from the Mir. 


Arpin. 


This person is appointed in every small village, and if the village is a large 
one, several are appointed nocording to the size. If, however, a man is intelligent 
and in the Mir’s good graces, he sometimes performs the duties of arbab for 
two or three large villages. His business is to provide the ‘‘ auldgh ’* or carriage 
for messengers and the clothes for the for labor which he obtains from the 
ryots on behalf of the ruler. He collects the Mir’s revenue in sheep, wheat, 
butter, wood, and if levied in money sends it to the Mir through the Chirak 
Yasdwal and ‘‘ Aksakél.”’ His house isfreefrom forced labor and land from 
taxation. He receives the usual “ khillut” from the Mir. 


Tre DEWANBEGIS OF THE DISTRICT. 


Wherever there is land of the Mirs in feudal tenure, one of this class is 
appointed, and in accordance with the Mir’s orders the peasants bring him the 
revenue which he collects. When the Mir requires it, whichever of these 
officers he sends to, sends him grain, &c. He takes nothing fromthe peasant, 
but if he steals the property of the ruler, there is no question about it, for the 
Amirs of Badakshdn have no accounts and offices. 


These five clesses of officials who have been mentioned have authority in 
the district outside the capita], but they are under the durbar. 


DEWANBEGI OF THE CAPITAL. 


This official has in his charge all expenditure for the Mir’s household and 
for the annual ‘“ khilluts.” AJ] buying and selling in the bazar on behalf of the 
Mir is done by him, and beis entrusted with providing for the entertainment 
and other requirements of any guests, &c., who come tothe Mir’shouse. He 
takes taxes from the merchants. The Dewdnbegi’s income is obtained thus : (1) 
he receives the skin of every animal slaughtered; (2) if the Mir goes out to 
fight or for shikar for two or three days, when he returns all supplies which are 
in excess of the requirements belong to the Dewdnbegi. The drawback of the 
appointment is that whatever things the Mir requires from the bazar, this 
official obtains on credit; and if, according to the custom of Badakshdn, the Mir 
is deposed, the shop-keepers and merchants demand payment from the Dewdnbegi. 
His rank is equal to that of an Aksakdl, and be receives from the Mira 
“ khillut’’ of the same value. 


YaskwabBAsui AISHAK. 


This official is the chief of the ‘ Yasdwal Aishak.”’+ The office of Dewdnbegi 
avd this office are equal. He has the same rank asan Aksakél, and receives 
the usual “ khillut,” the same as an ‘ Aksakdl.’’ His business is to be present 
at the darbar; he has the ‘‘ Yasiwal Aishak ’ under his orders, and seats every 
person in his proper place according to rank. He receives a tenth of all fines 
as a perquisite. 

AIsHak YASAWAL. 


These persons are servants of the Mirand Durbar. They show all persons 
their place to sit in, according to their rank, under the direction of the Yas4wal- 
bishi, and they place food before the people at the time of the “ shelan” or 


® Sco page 12. 
¢ Seo next paragraph, 
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breakfast. One-fifth of all fines is their right, and if the Mi its the fi 
the ‘ Aishak Yasiwal ”’ does not do so, but oii his right. sii a 
There were about 100 of this class of officials about the ruler of Faizéb4d. 


BaKAWALBASHI 


Is the chief of the kitchen, and has authority over all the cooks. He is 
under the orders of the Dewdubegi. 


Mrr-I-soaB (CHIgF OF THE NIGHT). 


This person is a kind of kotwal, and has authority at night, and several 
men are under him. If any one commits an offence at night, the amount of the 
fine inflicted is his right, and the Mir gets none of it. If any one’s property 
is stolen at night, the Mir-i-shab comes under the Mir’s displeasure, and restitu- 
tion is demanded of him, Ifthe property is found, well and good, but if not, 
the loss is apportioned to the neighbouring houses to that in which the theft was 
committed and is recovered and given to the person robbed. 


KAzi. 


The laws of Muhammad (Shariyat) are in force, but sometimes the Mir 
settles cases according to his pleasure, contrary to the Sharfyat. The K&zi 
receives nothing from the people or the Mir; his land is merely free from taxa- 
tion. He does not often gonearthe ruler. There is a separate “ Kazi” or Judge 
for every district. He settles cases verbally ; there is no writing in any transac- 
tions except marriage. 


SERVICE AS FIGHTING MEN. 


The soldiers are an hereditary class whose fathers have done service for 
a long time back. Any one cannot enter the soldier’s class who wishes to. 
He receives no pay; in time of war or when attending the Mir’s presence he 
accompanies the “ Aksakél.”” Food and provisions he takes from his own house 
with him. When the Mir is pleased with any one, he gives him a horse ora 
sword, &c.; he has no right to sell this, but when he goes on deputation to another 
country, he has the right to do so. In quiet times he serves the Mir for one 
month in the year, and comes every year twice to be mustered, and twice 
receives a “ khillut.” He pays no land tax to the Mir, and does no forced 
labor. In every house of the soldier class one man serves and the other 
brothers do not do so. 


BE-PADERAN ,)!)22 (THE FATHERLESS). 


These people are cither slaves from another country or the poor of the 
country. They are servants of the Mir and receive their food and clothing. One- 
fifth of all fines is their right, but when the Mir orders a fine to be levied on any 
one and afterwards remits his share, the people do not remit their share. This 
body are usually people of Chitrél, Wakhan, and Shigndn. 

In Badakshd4n they call the Mir’s sons ‘‘ Adamzéda;” Aksakéls and other 
respectable people “ Kud-khuda z4da,” and ryots they call “ Fakirs; ” Syuds 
and Pirs they call ‘“‘ Aishin.” These persons are generally sent as vakils on im- 

ortant business from Badakshdn to other countries. Amongst these people the 
Rescontlants of the holy Imam of Muhammad* (the inaugurator of the second 
thousand years of the Hijra), Shaikh Ahmed of Sarhind, Fariki, whose shrine 
is in Sarhind in the district of Patiala, are greatly revered and respected. The 
Mirs and Syuds of Badaksh4n are disciples of these people. They have many 
privileges in Badakshadn. 


NaMES oF THE AKSAKALS DURING MY RESIDENCE IN 1879. 
When I was in Faiz4b4d, the Aksakals were named as under :— 


® His titles are Imén Rubdni Hazrat Muhammad Alif Séni—see page 29. 
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From Yamgdn to Jarm—District of Tang Bala. 


Abdulla Khéo : : . Aushanogi. 
Isméel Beg ‘ ‘ - . Gharmi. 
Aziz Khén , ‘ & ‘ . Khanji. 
Shéh Sikundar Beg § 3 . Khsrandéwi. 
Ibrahim Beg : A 4 - Khbushki. 
Shéb Abdulla - ‘ : . Jarmi. 
WaknvujJ, SIRGHULAM, AND ZARDEOIN THE Distaict or TanG BALA. 
Muhammad Ayub 3 : . Sirghulami. 
Abdul Raseul ‘ ‘ 5 . Zardeoi. 
Hatim Beg . ‘ . : . Warduji. 


Amongst the Turkis, Aksakdls are reckoned by tribes, and each tribe, 
wherever it may be, is under the orders of one Aksakal; but in consideration 
of the size of a tribe, two Aksakdls are sometimes appointed to it :— 


Turki Aksakdls of Tang-bdla. 


Yash Muhammad . s ‘ . Akeakdl of the tribe of Ali Moghul. 

Mulla fzeat Ulla. t 7 . Over the Chupchi Moghul.* 

Safar Ali Beg 3 ; s § » ogy Chung. 

Izzat Beg. < ‘ . 3 » yy Kaltatai tribe. 

Yusaf ‘ ‘ 7 3 ‘ »  » Tarsi Moghul. 
Tajik Aksakdls of Tang Padydn. 

Ahmed Beg . ‘ : : . City of Faizébéd. 

Dauran Shéh : ‘ ; . Yé&ftul Béla. 

Muhammad Ishak . : ‘ . Yéftul Péyén. 

Sultén Ibrahim (Shéh of Right) . Ragh. 

Mirza Haji . . . ‘ ‘ 

Khwaja Yusof : . . ¢ Dédang. 

Muhammad Sharif 


Muhammad Nabbi 3 : ‘” Over the country of Drahum (?). 
Turki Aksakdls of Tang Pdydn. 
Shéh Bu? . : . . . Over the Autarancbi, 


Khairulla Beg ‘ . : . » » Kaltatai. 

Yékib : ‘ 5 * : »» 9» Chargehi Moghul. 
Nazar . s ‘ s ‘ » » Eka Moghul. 
Imam Yér Beg. 7 : . » » Kalagh. 
Muhammad Sharif < . » 9 Barluch. 


I have not written down the Aksakils of Rasték, because I did not go 
there. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF GUESTS AND VAKILS BY THE MIR. 


It is the custom when a guest of honorable status or a vakil (envoy) 
comes into Badukshdn from the ruler of another country, for the Aksakal or 
ruler at the frontier immediately to send information by letter or verbal 
message to the Mir of Faizdb4d of the entry of the guest. After this the 
Mir sends by the hands of an Aksakdl or trustworthy person a ‘‘ khillut” (present) 
three or four marches on, according to the position of the guest, or of the 
sender of the vakil and vakil himself, and also a horse, generally an ambling} 
horse, with tea, sugar, and carpets. 


He also sends a letter from himself, in which are written words of wel- 
come, and a request to travel slowly and to reach the capital at his ease. When 
he is one march from the capital, he again sends a “khillut” by the bands 
of an Aksak4l and tea and sugar for the vakil or guest. When he has arrived 


* See page 27 for list of Turki tribes, 


+ Although the Shéh of Rdgh is counted as an Akeakél, he is really « Mir, and the people will not consent to the 
Mirship of any one elee, He possesses a standard, The Mirs of Badskehdéu give their daughters in marriage to the 
Sbébe of Régh. He is raler and Mir over 4,000 houses of Régh. The Aksakél isa standard-bearer in war. 


Tl ? Yurghe—Tarki word. 
oO 
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near Faizfbid he sends out, according to the status of the vakil, a respectable 
persou with some mounted men or his son to meet him, and the Mir himself 
comes out to meet him in the city; and with great honor and respect takes 
the vakil or guest to the private audience chamber and regales him with sweet- 
meats.* After this he dismisses him to the place prepared for him, sending two 
or three Aksakals with him to conduct him there. When the vakil or guest 
has reached the appointed place, he gives the “ fatiha,” and the Aksakdls 
speak to him in words of welcome on behalf of the Mir, and immediately 
make arrangements for his food. Morning and eveniug they bring fruits for 
the vakil or guest to eat. As long as he remains there one or two Aksakdls 
are appointed to wait on him. If he goes out walking, these Aksakdls go with 
him, or if he remains at home they are present. ‘They also remain with the 
vakil or guest at night. On his taking leave the Mir gives him a “ khillut” 
and a horse according to his capability and bids him farewell. There is a 
custom too called ‘‘aulight” of furnishing a horse free of payment throughout 
the whole of Badakshin; if any une has business with the Mir, the ryots 
furnish “ aulagh” and labor (coolies) for him, and payment is not customary. 


RELATIONSHIP AND KINSMANSHIP OF THE Mirs oF BaDAKSHAN. 


The Mirs of Badakshdn take the women of the rulers of Chitrdl, Hunza, 
Shigndn, Kunduz, Kolab, and Darwadz both in marriage and as concubines, and 
they give their daughters amongst their own tribe or in Shigndn and Régh, or 
else to the Syuds and “ Aishdns’’ of Badakshan itself; but from the reign 
of Jahandér Shah they have also given their daughters to the Durdnis of 
Kabul; the foster-sister of Jahindir Shih was married to the late Amir 
Muhammad Azim Khan, and the daughter of Jahandér Shab is married to 
Amir Abdul Rahmén Khan. This marriage took place during the time Abdul 
Rahman was taking refuge in Russian Turkestan. 


PLack OF FLIGHT OR REFUGE OF THE Mins oF BaDAKSHAN. 


From ancient times when the Mirs of Badakshdn have been deposed and 
through fear of imprisonment have fled the country, they have gone towards 
ChitrAl and Shignin. They remain in Chitral, but Shigndn is rather weak, 
consequently they do not remain there long, but go on towards Darwdz; here 
they used to remain up to the time of the government of Muhammad Suraj 
Khan, who used to be very kind to them; now it is under the government of 
the Amir of Bokhara, and consequently they are taken on towards Bokhéra. 
Another place of refuge of these persons is Kolab; here up to the time of 
the rule of Mir Surdj Beg they used to live honorably, but now Kolab is also 
under the Amir of Bokhéra, and, owing to this, immediately on their arrival 
the Amir’s officers take them as prisoners from Kolab and Darwaz to the 
Amir. 

Another place is the government of Kundtz, and here they remain in 
honor. If he has the power, the Mir of Katéghan sometimes helps the deposed 
and exiled Mir with his army and replaces him in the government of Badakshan ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Mir of Kataghan isan enemy of the house of 
Badaksh4n,{ for there is ancient enmity between these two houses, and if the 
Mir of Katdghan could only do so, he would use all his efforts to overthrow 
the Mirs of Badakshdn, and when he saw an opportunity, get a portion of the 
country of Badaksban into his possession ; for instance, at the present time he 
has seized the village of Kilogdn, which has a salt mine in it, and also 
Akbulak. 


DEPENDENCE OF THE MIR OF SHIGNAN ON BaDAKSHAN. 


As a matter of fact, the Shahs of Shigndn are dependants of Badakshan, 
but not to such an extent as to obey all orders; they only send something as a 


© Of butter, augar, or honey, and rice flour.— Trans. 
+ See page 12. 
This seems contradictory, Lut sic. in original. 
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“nazar” to the ruler of Faizibid, and give nothing else. In time of war he 
is sometimes able to oppose the army of Badakshén. In fact, in ancient times 
some of the Shihs of Shignén have gone and conquered Badakshan, as, for 
instance, Shéh Burhdn-ud-din, with the aid of the Shah of Shignin, took Badak- 
shén from Muhammad Murdd in about the ycar 1843 or 1844 A.D. On this 
account the Mirs of Badakshdn rule over Shignén with the greatest leniency. 
The countries of Shignén and Roshan are under the authority of the Shah of 
Shigndn, and Sh4h Yusaf Ali Kh4n is now Shih. The mother of Shahzdda 
Hussan and Mir Alam is his foster-sister, and he is also related to Sult4n Murdd 
Khan, Mir of Katdghan. I think that the daughter or sister of Shih Yusaf 
Ali Khan is married to Sultin Murdd Khan. One of the daughters of Yusaf 
Ali Khé4n is the wife of Afzdl-ul-Mulk, the son of Am4n-ul-Mulk of Chitrdl. 
The whole of Shignén, except the family of the Shahs, are Shias* by religion; 
the Sh4h’s family are Sunnis, I heard that from Faiz4bad to Kila Bar-panja, 
the capital of Shigndn, by way of Shewa, it is three days’ journey. 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE SONS OF THE MiIrs OF BAaDAKSHAN. 


Amongst the sons of Mahmud Shih, one, by name Baba Khan Beg, and a 
son of Shah Ibrahim Khdo’s, named Amir Jan,t were prisoners at ‘aj Kurghén, 
Balkh, in 1879, and at this time only these two sons remained of the descend- 
ants of Suliman Shah, son of Muhammad Shab, son of Sult4n Shah. And of 
the descendants of Sultan Shah, sonof Muhammad Sh4h, son of Sultan Shdh, 
were living, the son of Shah Suliman Beg, called Mir Alam, and the son of Mir 
Alam, Adil Khan ; and of the progeny of Abd-ul Ghazi Kh4n, the eon of Sultén 
Shéh, the son of Muhammad Shah, the son of Sultan Shah, Safar Ali Khan, 
was living as a prisoner in Télikan. And of the sons of Jahdéndér Shéh, son of 
Shah Zamin-ud-din, son of Shgh Burhdn-ud-din, son of Mubammad Shah, 
son of Sultin Shah, there are six living: Shahzdda Jehdngir, Shirdil Khén, 
Shahzida Kamran, Soahz4da Bahrdm, Shéh Shuja, Rahimdil Kh4n. In 1879 
Shahzdda Jehdngir and Shirdil Khan came to Badakshéin from Russian 
Turkest4n and were imprisoned in Shignén by Mir Shahzida Hussan Khén, 
and the remaining four sons were in Khokand. Now, the sons of Shahzida 
Hussan are in all six, the eldest of whom is Subhén Kuli Khan; his mother 
is from the district of Laspur, a dependency of Mastuj; the mother of these 
three—Sult4n Jelal-ul-din, Muhammad Rahim Khan, and Muhammad Amin 
Khan—is from Yassin; she isa concubine. The fifth son is Shir Im4m Kuli, 
whose wother is a concubine of Shigndn; and the mother of the sixth, 
Shah Zamdn-ud-din, is of the family of the Mirs of Darwdz. I heard that a 
seventh son was born of this wife at Gilgit, but I do not know whether he is 
alive or dead. 

The sons of Yusaf Ali Khdn, son of Shéh Burh4n-ud-din, Muhammad 
Umar Khén and Sultan Shah, were living in Rastak. 

The son of Sulim4n Shah (surnamed Bdéba Khén Beg), who was son of 
Nasarulla Khgn, son of Burhén-ud-din, by name Sultén Ahmed Khan, was living 
in Bokhdra, also a son of Nasarulla Khén, called Khwaja Ankuli Beg, who came 
from Kundiz. Of the sons of Sultén Nizim-ud-din, one person, called Asa 
Khén Beg, was living in Rasték. 

The sons of Kurbén Kh4n, son of Shéh Burhdn-ud-din, are three: Khaén 
Jaén, Akram Kh4n, and Muhammad Rahim Khan; these and a son of Khan 
Jén, named Muhammad Karim Khan, were living in Shikéshim in 1879; thus 
of Kurbén Khan’s family three sons and one grandson are alive. 

.—The history of the Mirs of Badakshdén and their description cannot be 
ivinene care: eI only Deseuined them verbally from people. They eay that there 
is a history in Badakshén of this family, but I did not myself see it, nor did I see a written 
genealogical table of these Mirs. The revenue of the Mirs has also been ascertained ina 
‘superficial manner, and I bope that any mistake may be excused. 


® Ho eays “ Ismaili.”— Zrans. 
+ See pedigree, page 39, for all these. 
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ACCOUNT OF TWO OR THREE GENERATIONS OF THE MIRS OF KATAGHAN, 


MUHAMMAD MURAD BEG. 





' 
Muhammad WNuhammead Abdul Nabi Kharm Mulammad Abdul Ravel Shah Murad 
leg. Atalik, 


Yueal Deg, Umar Khan. Deg. Beg. Karfm Deg. 
Rahman Kuli 
Teg. 
Nozir Ali Kabul Shah Abdul Mir Abdul Sardar Sultén 
Bey. Beg, Karim Khan, Rahim Khan. Murad Khao, 
Kurbén Khan, 
( | | | 

Rajah Rahman Joli Toba) Muhommad Muhammad — Muhmamad 
Deg. Ali Deg. Keg. Bey. Kasim Khan. Azfz Kban, Hashim Kban, 


In 1841 Mir Muhammad Muréd Beg was alive ; he was a contemporary of 
Suleiman Shah of Yassin and Shah Kathur of Chitral ; he led an army into Badak- 
shan and took it from Mir Yar Beg Khan, son of Sultan Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shéh, son of Sultén Shah, and extended the circle of his government to the 
frontier of Sarikol, é.¢., the end of the State of Wakh4n. He wasa very strict and 
majestic person, and at his death left seven sons; of these, the eldest, Shah Murdd 
Atdlik, succeeded his father and ruled over Katéghan. Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan, having sent an army under hisson Muhammad Afzul Khan into Kunduz, 
drove Shab Murdéd Atalik with his sons from the country. Shih Murdd Atalik 
fled to Kolab; the Uzbegs, however, raided night and day, and the Afghans 
were put to straits, so they considered it advisable to recall Shah Murad Atalik 
and give over the government of Katdghan to him. The second son of 
Muhammad Murad Beg, called Abdul Rassul Beg, died and left a son called 
Rahmén Kuli Beg, who, in 1879, was ruler of Bagholan. The third son, Muham- 
mad Karim Beg, was, in accordance with the orders of Sardar Sultén Murad Khan, 
a prisoner in Kunduz in 1879. The fourth son, Kharm Beg, was living in 
Kunduz in 1879, but Abdul Nabi Beg, Muhammad Umar Khan, and Muhammad 
Yusaf Khén—the last three sons of Muhammad Murdd Beg—all died childless. 
Shab Murad Atélik had five sons ; Sardir Sult4n Murdd-Khan, Mir Abdul Rahim 
Khan (died childless), Shah Abdul Karim Khan (also died childless) ; the fourth 
son was Kabul Beg, who is dead, and the fifth Nazir Ali Beg, who is alive. Sarddr 
Sultén Murdéd Beg at the time of writing this is Mir of Kat4ghan, and received 
the title of Sardér from the late Amir Shere Ali Khdn, who also gave him 
his daughter in marriage.* In wisdom, foresight, and the management of the 
affairs of the country, he is unique and is held up as a pattern in those parts, 
all the people of Badakshan praising his wisdom. He has three sons: Muham- 
mad Hashim Khan, Muhammad Kasim Khan (the eldest of whom is about 7 
years old and the second about 5 ; their mother was from Khost), and the third, 
Muhammad Aziz Khan, about 7 years old, whose mother is a Chitral concubine. 
There are four sons of Kabul Beg living in Kundtz: Tabal Beg, Jalil Beg, 
Raham Ali Beg, and Rajab Beg. Nazar Ali Beg has one son living called 
Kurbén Khan. It is not known whether Nazar Ali Beg and his son Kurbén 
Beg are in Kundtz, or where. These Mirs are of Uzbeg race, and the family 
of Kolab is also a branch of this family. 


StTory OF THE AISHAN SADBARDA.t 


This “ Aish4n” is a descendant of Imém Rubéni Mujaddad Alif Sdani,t 
an inhabitant of Badakshdn, and formerly had a different name. The reason 
for his receiving the title of Sad-bardai was as follows: He was acquainted 


* Some people say that he was married to the daughter of Sultin Mubammad Kb4u Sardar. 
+ Sad--a hundred ; barda—slave. 
} Fide page 29, 
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with Mihtar Gohar, and used gencrally to be with him in Ydssin or Gilgit. As 
the Mihtars (Princes) of Ydssin and Gilgit are Sunnis, and as the whole of their 
subjects in Yassin and half of those in Gilgit arc Ismailis (Shias), the Ulmas 
of the Sunni faith consequently issued a “futwa’’ (or edict) to the Mihtars 
of these two places that they might sell the people. In accordance with this, 
one day Gohar Amén, who was a great and blood-thirsty tyrant, by way of a 
jest, said to the Aishin named above—‘ I will to-day give you 100 slaves from the 
people, but you must look after them yoursclf alone; if they kill you en route I 
will not revenge your death upon them.” The “ Aishén” represented that no 
blame would attach to the slaves if they took his life. The Mihtar Gohar 
Aman gave over 100 slaves of the men of Gilgit and Ydssin to the charge of 
the Aishin. The Aishan sent for four long pieces of poplar and cut each piece 
in two lengthwise with a saw and made holes in them about the size of a man’s 
neck in the following fashion :— 






MPM ULL efit fo 
MUTT LUMI UM ETU TIL AML ATO AA Vt 





After this he placed 265 men in a row, and putting one of these pieces of wood 
(which has been cut in two as above) half on their left shoulders and half on 
their right, brought the two pieces together until both the pieces joined ; he then 
tied the two ends at each end together with ropes and tied the pieces at a yard 
from the men’s hands between each two men, so that no one could reach to 
loosen the ropes. In this manner he prepared the four long pieces of wood, cut 
holes in them about the size of a mans neck, and tying each man’s hands started 
them off. On the way these people seeing no way out of it all at once sat down* 
on the ground, and refused to goon; when the Aishin saw affairs would not 
progress without some remedy, he instantly drew his sword and cut off the head 
of one of the slaves. The slaves then thought that if they did not go on, he 
would kill them all, and being helpless gave themselves up to the will of God. 
On the frontier of Wakhdén the Aishén’s servants came to his assistance from 
Badakshdn, and the Aishan took them to Yarkand and sold them there fora 
good price, and having made a handsome sum and carried out his object, re- 
turned to Faizib4d and sent a letter of thanks to the Gohar Amén. Owing to 
this act the people of Kashgér have a strong enmity against the inhabitants of 


Badakshan. 


© In text “slept” ie given which must be a slip. 
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Number of marches, description of the road, and distance in miles from Ydssin to Fatzdbdd by 
way of Darkot, and from the Wakhin frontier to Mastdj by way of Yorkin approzimately. 
(Winters of 1878 and 1879.) 








€ No. of 
rt Name of Stage. miles, as 








1 | Yassin : . .| ... | As Major John Biddulph visited this place in 1878 and wrote all about 
it, I have written nothing. 


2 | Hinza ‘ ‘ -| 10 | Major Biddulph saw this place, therefore I give no description. 


3 | Darkot : ‘ .| 14 | Ata distance of 6 miles from Hiinza is the village of Aumuldst; it 
has five houses; from this place trees begin ; the altitude is probably 
8,000 feet. From here, for 74 miles, extends the jungle of Mutardkam, 
through whioh straugers cannot finde the way without a guide. The 

ople of Hiinza, Barokot, Aumulast, and Darkot take wood for burn- 
ing from this jungle. It bas fine meadows, and the people of 
Darkot graze their cattle in it. The length of this jutals, which 
extends up to Darkot, is about 14 or more miles. Near Darkot two 
valleys run in from the right and left; the one which runs down 
from the lelt to Darkot has the houses and lands of Darkot along 
the side of its atream ; it isknown by the name of Gabartanz. By this 
valley people go to Ishkaman, which is two days’ journey from Darkot ; 
it is so difficult that men travel with difficulty, and animals not at 
all. I did not myself go by this road, but speak from hearsay, A small 
valley called Ghamobar from the right runs towards Darkot from 
the west, and its stream joins that of Darkot ; it bas little water in it. 
There are five old glaciers with many fissures in them, which can be 
seen from Darkot. In Darkot there are about forty houses. The 
language of the people is “ Boorashaski” which is spoken in Warsha- 
gom. Darkot is very cold. 


4 | Cultivation of the people 6 | Ata distance of 3 miles or more from Darkot on the right bank of 
of Darkot below the the stream from the kotal of Darkot and (} wile) 1,320 feet above 
“kotal " or orest. the edge of the stream, is the pass of Darkot. It has two towers 

upon it, built from fear of the armies of Badakshén ; it is not a very 
atrop, pee: from here, crossing an undulating plain, you reach the 
core de of the people of Darkot; the road is not very difficult. It 
ia an excessively cold place, and inthe month of Docember I suffered 
great hardships there. Barley is the only grain which ripens 
here ; in the spring, #.¢., summer, the people of Derkot take the grain 
to their houses and leave the corn stalks, and if a traveller passes 
through with a horse in the end of spring, +. ¢., in November, thie 
straw is of great uee tobim. In the summer there is plenty of 
forage or vegetation here, but it ends with the end of summer. There 
ere a great many willow and “ barj”® trees here. The altitude of 
this place is about 11,000 feet ; these corn-fields are an undulating plain, 
circular in shape, water flows from all sides in amall quantities, collects 
in the low ground, and runs down to Darkot. Wherever a man 
looks, he sees old glaciers, but to the north-west there are a very 
large number of them. I heard that on this road, 2°¢., from Darkot to 
here, there is a hot spring somewhere, in whioh sick persons of the 
country come and bathe. I did not see the fountain myeelf, for it was 
midnight when we rose and started south-east from there and 
then ascended the kotal. Mountain battery gune oould easily be 
taken from the oorn-fields of Darkot to the village, and even to 
Yassin. 


& | Bridge over the Bara-/ 22 | From the coro-fielde it is about 9 miles to the top of the kotal or crest, 
ghil stream. and its altitude is about 16,000 feet above the sea. For 8 miles 
from tho corn-fields “ padam ¢” trees are seen. There were man 
glaciers which have large crevasses in them. I heard that when the 
snow is bard, travellers tie two long sticks, about 6 feet long, on their 
waists and cross the kotal; the reason for this is that if a man's foot 
slips and he falls into a crevasse, he is saved from death by these 
sticks. The depth of these crevasses is very great ; if a man or beast 
fall into them, it is impossible to reach down to him again. In the 
summer, too, a traveller, who is a stranger, cannot orosa this kotal 
without a guide. ‘The kota] becomes quickly closed ; at the time I 
crossed it, no one had done so before me. The people of Yéeain have 
fixed on the signs of the movements of the sun for the closing of 
this kotal, for when the eun shines on it, it becomes closed ; if snow 
does not fall, the foot of the traveller becomes frost-bittent on the dry 
surface ; for instance, ten days before I crossed, the feet of the eervanta 
of the Shah of Shigoén, who had gone to Yassin to fetch buffaloes, 
became frost-bitten. On a cloudy day, with a wind blowing, crossing 
is difficult, but on a clear day, when there ia no wind, it ia beat for a 
traveller to croes. When I looked round at the top of the kotsl, 
there wae snow everywhere, the ruad to Kirmir§ could not be seen. 


® Caunot ascertain what thia tree je; - r is Bot Persian or Arabic—Trans, 


¢ Cannot ascertain what thie tree 10+ pe lenot Arable or Peralan—Trans, 
? 
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Bee Name of Stage. 


6 | Mauza (village) of Sar- 
had. 


7 =|Rorung 


8 Kila-i-Ost . 


9 | Kile-i-Panjah 


No. of 
miles. 





On the top of the kotal isan extensive maidan of snow fsnow-feld), 
and beneath the snow it is all ancient glaciers. The people of the 
country know the way over this kotal. A treveller at such » season 
(as I passed it),—in fact at any time,—cannot go alone. 1 myself fell 
in one place, and if men had not run up and caught hold of me, I 
should have died in a crevasse. The stream on the north aide of 
the Darkot kotal joine the Baraghil stream in a distance of about 
8 miles ; from the top of the kotal to the bridge is about 6 or 6 miles ; 
from the top of the kotal to the point of union of the two streame 
there is ice along the left bank ; in some places this ice is grey and 
in others black. Near the bridge there are a great many auracerias, 
and consequently I should say that the altitude of this spot is about 
11,300 feet. In the language of Wakhdo this kotal of Darkot is 
called ‘ Kazkaghish,” and the stream Dara-i-Keohal. This side of 
the kotal, i.e, the north, ia the frontier of Wakbdén. Into this valley 
(Dara-i-kachal) the people of Wakhdo bring their cattle in the eum- 
mer to , ond I heard that they load salt on donkeys and take 
it to sell in Ydasin, croasing the pase with great difficulty, and gene- 
rally on the way donkeys fall into the crevasses and die. 


22 | After ascending 5 miles from the bridge we came to the plain of Rera- 


19 


16 


16 


ghil ; en route there are a large number of suracarias, and the beight 
of this plain is, nodoubt, about 12,000 feet. This plain is the water- 
shed ; the water on the south side flows towards Yarkhtn, and ov the 
north side towarde Wakhén ivto the river Amé. Inthe summer the 
people of Sada Sarhad bring their cattle, and come and live in this plain 
witb their families ; they reside here for about three months, and it is 
avery fine pasture ground. In this plain it is probable that the 
force of electricity ie very great ; one of my servants went ont of his 
mind® here, but became better at Sarbad. The length of this 

lain is about 3 miles, and there are springs in two or three places. 

here is a very good road for guns overtbis plain. Ata distance of 
9 miles from this plain in a hollow ie the village of Pir Kharaf; 
this village is also really a pasture ground ; people come and live in it 
for three months in summer with their cattle ; there is a barley crop 

rown here; it is builton high ground on the left of the stream. 
Fhe height of thie place is about 11,100 feet. There area great 
Many auracaria trees here. About 6 miles from bere is the village 
of Sarbad to the north inclining to west. It ia a large village of 92 
houses. From seeing willow trees it would appear that the altitude 
of Sarhad is approximately 10,500 feet; this point is the extreme 
limit of the willow tree. The grain crops are only wheat and barley, 
&c. ; barley ripens well, but wheat ripens in some years, and in others 
does not do so. There ie little firewood obtainable. In the whole of 
Wakhén there is no place with cattle like Sarhad. The stream from 
the Beraghil plain, which ney call Kam Pir-puléddk, and the Pamir 
stream, known as Kalang Yat, join near the village of Sarhad and 
runs southward. The etream of the Baraghil plain they call Shorshdl 
Bat. 


As Major John Biddalph saw the country from Sarbad to Panjah, there 


is no need for me to write down these stages; but as I epent a long 
time on them, I will give as short description. From Sarhad to 
Rorung the road is level; auracaria and puddum trees are seen on 
the height en route, Along the banke of the Amit are jungles, but 
1 do not know the names of the trees, but they are not high; the 
people of the country, bowever, bave little firewood. 


The road from Rorang to thie place ie rather up and down bill and 


atony. Kila-i-Ost ison the left bank of the Amd. When the Mir of 
Wakbdo is nttaoked fromthe Badakshdn side, he leaves his family 
and property here in the fort. A little to the east is a hot spring, so 
hot that rice can be cooked in it. I heard that noone could bathe 
in it. I did not see thie apring myeelf, but from a distance saw the 
eteam rising from it. Kilui-Ost is not particnlarly strong. Near the 
village of Ghalaman the road rane off to Yarkbto. 


At a distance of 3 miles from Kila-j-Ocst ie a pass which they call 


Tang, but it is not strong like the passer in the country of Ydssin. 
Having crossed the pars, mounted travellers in winter cross the 
river on the ice from one side to the other. There are two or three 
jungles on the way, but I do not know the nawes of the trees; these 
trees are not fit for building purposes ; in these districtae they make 
their bouses from the wood of the willow. In winter feople goto 
Panjab by the left bank of the river, and in summer march along the 
right bank. Ata distance of about 13 miles from Kila-i-Ost, after 








* Apparently does not koow what he ts talking about; he mays yer ©} be pousibly refers to the rarity of (he atmosphere,— Trans, 
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crossing the Pamir Khargoshi stream, one reaches the village of 
Zing; from this village, keeping along the Pamir Khargoshi atream, 
a route leads to Ydrkand and Shigndn. At a distance of half mile 
between Langarkakhan and Ziing there is a hot apring; over it they 
have built a wooden house, into which a great deal of wind blowe; 
pore come to bathe in this spring, more especially all sick persons. 

ut since the spring is hot and the wind outside cold, whea people 
come out of the bath owing tothe cold they become hot and cold al- 
ternatelr, aud get more ill than they were before ; a ainell of sulphur 
eomes from the spring ; its altitude is about 10,000 feet; the soil of 
this spring is red. Three milee from here is Kila-i-Panjah, the capi- 
tal of Wakhdn on the left bank of the Amt; inthe centre a circular 
fort has been built, and near this a second emaller fort has also been 
built; when the people split up into two factions and are not unani- 
mous for one Mir, they shut thewselves up one in one fort and: the other 
in the other ; neither of the forts have any strength; the boundary 
of Sada ® Panjah extends up to Panjab. 


10 | Phagesh . : -| 22 | From Kila-i-Panjah to the ruined fort of Kandut, which is a dietance 
of about 16 miles, ie called Sada Khandut.t This country ie rather 
warmer, and grain ripens well; along the banks of the Amu are 
good meadows, well furnished with grase, and the cattle of Kbandut 
and the neighbouring villages graze in them. At a distance of 
6 miles from Khandut is the village of Phageeh, which is the com. 
mencement of Sada Sadashtardégh. 


11 | Shakharf . ‘ .]| 19 | From Phagesh to this place there is much jungle along the road and 
many poplars. In the village of Shakharf and in the other villages 
about, welons, water-melons and apricots ripen, owing to the warm 
ee They also sow vegetables which grow, and the grain ripens 
well. 


12 | Shikashim . A .| 22 | From Shakharf to Patiir is Wakhdn territory. The inhabitants be- 
tween Shakharf and Patur graze their cattle along the bank of the 
river, for they have no high land pastures. Near Sadashtarégh a 
road runs off to Aush-gal in Tarfj, a district of the Chitral province, 
and near Patdr a road runs towards Shigndn all the way along the 
bank of the river, and there is a ruby mine on this road at the village 
of Ghérén. Shikdshim is on the left bank of the Amt at a height of 
8,600 feet ; there are about 100 houses. Much corn is grown in this 
village, and there are some willow trees in the fort here; besides corn, 
nothing in the way of fruit is grown; the ground at Shikdshim is 
level, and the water runs into the river Ami. The people havea 
separate language, it is a dependency of Badakehdn, and there is 
aruler init. There is little wood onda great deal of forage fur 
cattle. Snow lies in it, and there is no wind, 


13 | Kilei-Dom : . 11 | From Shikdshim there is an ascent of one mile which forms the water- 
shed betweenit and Zebak; after this, having descended 4 miles, a 
lake ia reached, about 2 miles or 1} wide and 1 mile long; most 
of the water of this lake is from springs which issue from the side 
of the hills forming the border of the lake. Passing this the Dahgul 
atream comes in from the left and unites with the Sanglich stream 
and falls into the Zebdk stream. Up the Dabgul Valley runs the 
road to Chitrél over the Khatanza Kotal and the Nukean Kotal 
(pasa), and from Sanglich the road to Chitrdl over the Dorah Pass. 
And from the village and valley of Sanglich runs the road to Mdnjan. 
I heard that there was a sulphur mine in thie valley. In Zebdk 
the cold is very great; the only tree is the willow. The length of 
Zebdk from the village of Nicham to Gaukhdna is 12 miles or a 
little over; the limits of Zeb&k are a] to the limits of the village 
of Gaukbdna. The Pir of the people of the Temaili or Shia faith 
lives here. 


14 | Safed-durra ‘ : 15 | Five miles beyond Kila-i-Dum is the village of Gaukhdna or Bédkhéna ; 
in winter the wind blows here with great severity, and the cold is 
so intense that the breath coming from a person's mouth is frozen 
with his beard, and thus one’s beard becomes white even in one's 
youth. In winter a traveller can with difficulty travel along thie 
route in Badakshdn. At a distance of about 3 miles from Ganu- 
khéna is Tang-Rabat Chihil-tan; in Badakshdn it is known as 
Tang-bdla. It is a pass and a difficult place: an enemy could not 
easily take it. Here a atrong wind blows, Three miles from here is 
the Rabat Chihil-tan, a small village of about five houses, They 
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call 9 reet-house for travellers “‘ rabat,” and this place is really « travel- 
lere’ rest-houee, so that when travellers have gone throagh the toil 
and trouble of the pase and are very tired and knocked up with 
their hardships, they may, on reaching this place, warm themselvew 
up, rest, and then goon again, This vill e is really a great boon ; it 
ia situated on the right bank of the Warddj stream, and the Ward4j 
border begins here. There sre no fruit or other trees except willow 
and perbaps poplar; one harvest ripeps, At Chibil-tan is # shrine, 
aod the people of the place ask travellers when they are starting 
for something by way of an offering. On leaving thie there is first 
on the left side of the stream the village of Kayak, aod efter leaving 
this the village of Safed-durra is met witb on the right. Apricots 
and mulberries ripen here. 


17 | Below Safed-durra near Yomul, I saw puddum trees; they are large 


ll 


ones, and in Gilgit there were not trees of this size. The road 
throughout is cultivated, and there is plenty of forage. Mountain 
gune could easily be taken, and it is possible to make the road 
practicable for wheeled guns. Chdkirdn is o village with en 
Akeakd!. There are fruits of all kinds, and two barvests of grain 
ripen. In the bill country of Ward6j there ie no large builcing 
timber. The altitude of Chdkirdn is about 5,100 feet. 


From Chékirdn to Bdébérak the road ie very good and runs along the 
right side of the stream; bere and there is cultivation. The Tarki 
ple commence here, and thie is the frontier of Warddj. On 
leaving Warddj one comes out on an extensive plain, ite length extend- 
ing from Jarm to Bahérak, about 9 miles. Bahérak, or Arak, as it 
is also called, is a pleasant place with an agreeable climate. The 
cause of ita being called Bahdrak is that the Mir of Badakehao 
comes and lives here in spring (Bahér) and “Arak” is « Persian 
word meaning # emall fort, and also a fort in which a hing resides. 
In Babarak there are very fine fruits, such as pears, apples, &c. In 
the reign of the late Amir Shere Ali Khén there was a detachment 
of 200 Jezailchi soldias here. There is a road from Bahférak to 
Jarm and from Jarm to Munjan, but it is only a path for footmen; 
horses and horsemen cannot go along it. They also say that from 
Jarm a rond rens by Panjsbir to Kdbul There isa lapis lazali 
mine in the Yamgén valley. 


14 | From Bahdrak, ufter crossing the Zerdeo stream, the road rane over an 


uncultivated plain. The streams of Warddj and Zerdeo unite near 
the village of Dodb. At a distance of 5 milea from Bahérak, in a 
northerly direction, inclined to weet, there ie a mine of iron and 
“chuwan,” the road to which rune from near Pdydnabahr. A little 
above Pdydnshahr the Warddj and Zerdeo united stream joins 
the Kokcha stream. Near Pdydnshahr there is a bridge over the 
river; from Rabat Chibil-tan, Sirghuldm, and Yamgén up to this 
bridge is called Tang-bdla. The bridge is made at a narrow (tang) 
pies When a Mir of Badukehén takes flight and reaches this 

ridge, he burns it and bimeelf flies to Warddj. When the bridge has 
been built again, the exiled Mir goea to Zebdk and, fortifying the 
pase of Rabat Chibil-tan, goes on to Chitrdl. There is s good road 
to Faizdhéd along the left bank of the Kokoha; but in times of 
trouble they also go by the right bank, but this route is difficult and 
bad, ‘This road was made in the reign of Shdh Zaméo-ud-din, 
named Meri Shah, but bas now gone to the bad; moxt of the road 
along the right side is over bills. They say that Amir Timur 
Korgéni had great tronble on this route and was nearly killed by the 
Badakebdnis. To continue :—On leaving the bridge the road rane 
along the left bank to the village of Rabat, where one crocees by a 
bridge and continues along the right side. The road is good up to 
the shrine (Khangab) ; it is only a little difficult in one or two pee 
between Rabat and the firet bridge ; the distance between the bridge 
and Rabat is about 6 miles. Tang-pdydn begins at the first bridge. 
They reach the Khangsh from Rabat by the right bank, 


The mountains of this part are mostly of earth. Crops are both irri- 


gated and unirrigated in these parts. From the firet bridge along 
the right side, the country is called Ydftul and on the left Auria(P). 


6 | Mention of the town of Fairdbdd has been made by me in detail in the 


account of my travela. The road from the Shrine to Faizabéd is very 

ood, fit for wheeled artillery ; there is little up and down hill, but 
It ie not difficult, Faizdbdd is situated in the district of Ydftal. 
From Faizdbdd a road rune by Shewn to Shigndn, but it is a eum- 
mer route and is not traveraed in winter. 
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There is no use in repeating the route from Faizdbdd back to the 
bridge over the Baraghil stream, as J havo described it from the 
bridge to Faizdbéd. When 1 returned evow fell in quantities, and 
the cold was intense; owing to thie it was impossible to orows the 
pare called by the people of Wakhén the Haz-ka-ghish, and by the 
iwhabitants of Kashydr the Darkot Pass; we therefore went by the 
Yadrklin Valley. It is consequently advisable for me to describe 
somewhat the stages in Yarkhin, bul I will only write them down u 
to Maatiij, because Major Jobu Biddulph, when he was going to Chitrél 
in 1878, passed thie way, f.¢., by Mastij, and wrote about his journey 
from Gilgit to Chitrél. 


19 | From the Wakhén fron-| 26 | Tho force of the snow and cold was intense on these atages. On leav- 
tier to Hot spring. ing the Wakhin frontier, we onme to a spring on the road, and men 
han ss who smoked poured water into their pipes and struck fire by means 
7 f of their flint and steel, but while they were doing so, the water in 
Garm Chesbma. their pipes froze, but towards Kado-ab it does not freeze so quickly. 
The greateat cold is in the months of February and March, cerre- 
sponding to the months of Kaus and Jadi in these parts. On leaving 
the Barazhil bridge, we went to the hot spring. Along the right 
edge of the stream from the Darkot Kotal are the same old ice-beds 
until the hot spring is reached; in some places the color of the ice 
is black and in some places green (or grey); it increases every year 
and spreads towards the left. For about 3 miles the road went be- 
tween the Baraghil stream and the Darkot Pass stream; we then crossed 
the Barayhil stream to the right side; near the hot spring we again 
crossed to the left side and reached the spring (Garm Chashma), 
About bere there is a large jungle and willow and “ barj" trees in 
abundance ; the people of Sarhad come and load wood on donkeys in 
this jungle, and take it to their homes to burn. Garm Chashma is an 
excessively cold place; we could not sleep at night for cold, and 
when we stood betore the fire our faces were hot but our backs 
frozen. Throughout my whole travels in Badakshan I saw no 
other place so cold as this; it has an altitude of 16,000 feet. 
Forage there is little of in winter,—in fact none at all; some people 
bring straw (bhusa) with them from Sarhad for their horsea. The 
road from Sarhad here is very excellent, and with a little clearing 
would be fit for wheeled artillery. 


20 | Chakrokuch ; «| 16 | From Garm Chashma the road runs sometimes on the right side and 
sometimes on the left of the stream. On the tops of the hills there 
was little snow, but in the Ydrkhtin valley, owing to the wind 
blowing the snow down from the pass and drifting it into the valley, 
there was about 3 feet and 2 spans. From Garm Chashma, for a 
distance of 4 miles, the jungle of Darsindén Béla and Péyéo 
extends to the right, The frontier of Wakbdn, according to authentio 
information, extends up to this jungle. There are large trees of poplar, 
willow,and“ barj” in it. The people of Wakhén take their building 
timber from these two jungles, but it is only the people of Ssda 
Sarhad who do so; the others cannot do so on account of the great 
distance. The height of these trees is greater than of those at 
Garm Chashma. Below these jungles (forests) is that of Kashto-hun, 
and it is under the authority of the ruler of Masttj; its size is 
about the same as that of Darzindén. Below this jungle again is 
that of Chakroktch. In the language of Chitv4l or “ Kihakwar,” 
i the woed “ Ktich” meana forest or jungle; it is a large forest, and 
| | the word and grass is unlimited. An army of 10,000 or 12,000 
men could subsist on it. The road at preseut is good, but owing to 
the snow the ground could not be seen. 


21 | Gagan : : -| 16 | On leaving Chakrokiich one reaches Chattisarkuch; this is a large 
foreat, and here the people of Gazan have also got cultivated land ; 
the soil is moist and full of springs; there is plenty of wood and 
forage; there are numbers of willow, poplar, and barj trees. From 
! here one goes to Topkh&na-i-Ziyébeg. ‘This is an old tower, and 
although the walls and roof are ruinous, yet there ia room enough 
for ten travellera to aleep under the roof. There is little fornge here, 
The people of Yérkhtin built two or three houses here, and settled 
here; but when the Mir Muhammad Shéb of Badakshdn collected an 
army and came to the Ydrkhdn valley to fight, the cultivators here 
preferred to go and live in Yarkhtn, and did not ngain return to 
Topkhdua-i-Zivéheg. I heard that from Topkhdua-i-Ziyébeg a road 
i runs towards Wakhdn in o westerly direction. I did not mysclf see 
: this road. From ‘Topkhdun-1-Ziydbeg, proceeding south along the 
! bank of the Yarkhtin stream for 14 miles, a road runs on the right 
bank townrds Torekho in @ westerly direction, and the route for a 
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22 | Khozak . : . 


23 | Cheoonj 


24 | Ramnn in district of 
Lédspir. 


traveller to Ydrkhun runs along the left of the stream; here, that is 
on the Torekho and Ydrkhtn road, there ie « bridge, for a traveller 
from Torekho cannot go on along the right bank of the river, as the 
road ie difficult. Beyond this place is the forest of Dobargarkuch, 
full of trees; in winter the snow is up to the thighs, for the wind 
blows down the snow from the tops of the hills and deposite it in 
this place, and in consequence it accumulates in one spot; it hass 
great many trees of various kinds, and is so thick that « stranger 
can with difficulty cross it; the trees are lofty, and there is plenty of 
forage. This forest is the first Yérkbtin Pass, and ie situated on the 
left side of the stream. Beyond thie ie the Shapfran Pass, difficult 
and stony, and on both sides of the river mountains oome down and 
hem it in. On this account, owing to the narrowness of the road 
and difficult rocke, a horseman can only with difficalty pass. Leav- 
ing thie pase behind, 24 miles further on is the Ydrkbin Paas; this 
ie a well-known and celebrated pass, and according to the statements 
of the people of Chitrél, Muhammad Shah, witha Badekshani army of 
12,000 men, received an igoominious defeat at the hands of Pablwdn, 
as I have already described in detail in my travels, This pase has 
twelve towera: six on the right side and six on the left; between the 
towers walls are run up about the height of a mav,—that is to say, the 
wall extends over the space between every two towers. Two miles 
from thie pass ia the village of Gazan; the stream from the Mekah (P) 
Valley, which runa down from the Mashambar Kotal, supplies it 
with water. In spring ‘peoplo go by thia valley towards Thdi, and I 
heard that a footman would reach Thdi in one day with a hard day's 
journey ; the road is not fit for horses. They also esy that there is 
po ice on the route, but as I did not go myself, I cannot apeak posi- 
tively, The village of Gazan has 12 houses; the people epeak the 
Chitréli language. It isa cold and icy place; in winter there is 
snow up to the knees, One barvest ripens, 


16 | After leaving Garan, when the village of Bang, which is on the 


16 


right bank of the stream, haa been passed about 2 or 3 miles, the 
road running from Yérkhin to Torekho is seen; thie route rane 
from the right side of the river Ydrkbiin in a westerly direction. 
I do not know the road, as I did not go by it. After this, having 

pee several villages, one reaches the village of Khozak on the right 
ank of the Yérkhda River; it hae about 20 houses. 


After leaving Khozak and crossing now to the right and now to the 

left bank of the river, one reaches the villuge of Chapri. Near 
Chapri a valley runs down from the Chimarkaod Kotal; it is « 
emall glen, and bas little water in it. If one goes by thie route after 
passing the Chimarkand Kotal, one reaches the village of Tir, dis- 
trict of Ghazzar, and from thence goes on towards Gilgit. Ae far as 
Tfrtk Roza the road is difficult, aad people only travel it in spring, 
and then only footmen, for it is impracticable for horses, I heard 
that ice was alse met with on the route, but I did not myself go v4 
it. They say that on the top of this kotul is o fine pasture land, 
and the maree of the people of Ghazzar graze here in summer. From 
there (i.6. the valley near Chapri), we caine to Cheunj; there are 
about 60 houees in this village; Syuds who are exiled from Zebék 
live here; a brother of Sh&b Abdul Rabfin of Zebsk is here, who is 
married to a daughter of Gohar Amdu. The road yesterday and 
to-day has been very good; there was snow to the village of Barpar; 
below that there was none. From below the village of Bang, they 
have two harvesta, but the country of Ydrkhin produces little grain. 
Of the whole of YdérkhGn, Gazan is the best place for grain ; in otber 
villagea there is little. 


On leaving the village of Cheunj near Mastij, the ground is level, and 
there are springa in two or three places. The distance between 
Cheunj and Mastdj is about 6 wiles. The fort of Masttj is pot 
particularly strong place; if any army come prepared, they would 
destroy it in a very short time. They eay that if rice is sown in 
Mastaj, it growa; it isa warm place. Mastij is on the left bank of 
the Yérkhiin stream. I bave not described Mastaj further for the 
reason which I have previously given. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE YARKOUN VALLEY. 


I heard that there is a mine of arsenic inthe Yarkhun Valley, but 1 neither 
saw it with my own eyes, nor did I accurately ascertain its situation. Another 
thing I have to say, is that there is no better route from Chitrél and Yassin 
to Badakshdon than the Yarkhun route. It is closed neither in winter nor 
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summer ; for two months perhaps horses cannot cross it; for the remainder of 
the year they can. Thereis plenty of wood and forage en route, and forage is 
only scarce in two or three places. If an army were strong and well trained, no 
pass could hold out against it, and if efforts were made, a road for wheeled artil- 
lery could be made in the easiest manner. 
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